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Literature. 


NATURE. 
Nature never did betray 

an ha eh aa peed ny her privil Be, 

e years of this our to 
From foy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgment, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor gr e where no kindness is, nor all 
The tercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


SEA-FIGHTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The first thing that strikes one in contemplating naval war- 
fare is that its modern revolutions are giving it a strange kind 
of resemblance to its most ancient forms. The classical gal- 
key fought like a bird with its beak, and this is also the case 

American rams and Monitors. Let us further assume 
that steam plays in the modern world the part of oars among 
the ancients, and that the wind is becoming a secondary con- 
sideration to us as to them, and the likeness will be allowed to 
be still more curious, At all events, it is sufficiently piquant 
to give a stimulus to one’s interest in the history of great 
subject ; a retrospective glance at which may perhaps be ex- 
cused from a man of letters to whom sea-life is not altogether 
unfamiliar. 

I presume that all who some interest in ancient 
literature will agree with the following dictum of the cele- 
brated scholar who has just retired, after a long and useful 
career, from the Glasgow Latin chair. “In no one of the arts 
which have been mankind,” says r Ram- 
say, “ was the inferiority of the ancients to the moderns more 
conspicuous than in navigation.” The Greeks and Romans 
knew well the commercial value of the sea as a highway. 
They knew well its political value as an instrument of do- 
siden. But though in applying their genius to navigation 
they showed their customary ingenuity and courage, they 
never developed the art into anything like the proportions 
which it has attdined among ourselves, Our sea-life to-day 
commands the whole = and ranges over regions com- 
~~ with which the Mediterranean is only a pleasant lake. 

that lake the classical laurels were all won, and somehow 
it is not easy to picture their t vessels in the imagina- 





greates' 
tion as anything but boats. Gigantic boats the larger speci- | fi 


mens of them no doubt were; but they never dispensed with 
the use of the oar, nor cleft the sea in all weathers, as modern 
ships do. It was custo to haul up their vessels, for in- 
stance, during the winter ; and Horace enumerates the launch- 
ing of them among the — of the return of spring. They 
had masts—thoug ae A one—and seldom, if ever, 
more than two; and they did not advance beyond the con 
struction of dle-rudders worked on the quarters. That 
they could not beat to windward is more than can be fairly 
, and we know that in ig before the wind the mer- 
chant-ship in which St. Paul sailed did her seven knots. But 
though seamanship was so far developed, that tacking, and 
such operations as are in making way against a foul 
wind, were not unknown, we must not suppose that the classi- 
eal man-of-war could mancuvre under sail in the fashion of 
the squadrons of Nelson and Collingwood. To them the oars 
‘were everything—whether on orrlinary occasions or in battle 
—and they were classed according to their banks of oars, 
much as our men-of-war are classed according to their tiers of 
guns. Not, of course, that a bireme corresponded with our 
two-decker, a trireme with our three-decker, and so forth ; but 
that the vessel rose in rank in the line of battle in proportion 
to the number of the banks of oars which it had. Thus, in 
the spirited ean third —- a r 
admiral’s vesse! puppi ratus,—domineering 
over the scene by dint of her tiers of oars. How the oars 
were arranged in these | vessels is one of the crack puz- 
zles of commentators, and it is as hard work studying them, as 
it must have been palling them. Dr. Arnold thought the pro- 
blem insoluble, and whether it be so or not does not concern 
our business jast now; suffice it, that classical war- 
vessels had rows of cars, by which their whole movements 
were regulated,—and regulated, as the art advanced, not less 
cleverly than our steamers. The oarsmen, or rowers, were 
erally slaves and freedmen, and in any case, the fighting 
fe and the nautical life of an ancient man-of-war were two 
distinet worlds. The epidate of the Greeks—the classiarii 
of the Romans—were soldiers who fought afloat, and 
not sailors, in our sense of the word, at all. ious lexi- 
a them a 4 a eS In suggest 
an lete an . 6 great power 
of + mele amnetwer te Siutical ‘n the pw aa 
broadside is fired by 
BY oo ile eal “body ketal ral 
an tary iy 
no doubt; but —~ disproportionate in numbers and im- 
Now, in the old 
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world, the military men were 





the ancients. In the first place, the gent] the 
Collingwood of our experience——-was a character of which an- 
tiquity knew nothing ei! in a fiction. A Greek 
Tennyson ora Roman We! 0 be easily found; not 
so a Nelson of the ,or a Jervis of Latium. Nay, our 
common seaman—J himself—was not a character to be 
matched in the ancient world; and though we have hints of 
his existence, classical literature does not take kindly to him. 
The philosophers thought the nautical element bad, politi- 
cally,—turbulent, and ultra-democratic.—The poets and sati- 
rists heard the sailor carol about his mistress, and noted that 
usky with wine, but treated him as no more 
pee ae oe or interesting than other social riff-raff. Juvenal, 
in gl ig at somebody who frequented the lowest haunts, 
observes that you may find him mingling with sailors, thieves, 
and fugitives. And there is a curious passage in one of 
Cicero's letters, in which he says that at his time of life, a sea 
voyage would hardly become his “ dignity.” How different 
the associations which this presents from those suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott's voyage in the Barham / 

But while it is important to remember such points of dif- 
ference between ent and modern sea-life, it is equally im- 
portant to remember to do justice to the sea Powers of anti- 
quity. From humble beginnings they developed into a 
strength which saved Europe from the barians, and pre- 
served order and civilization—though not always completely 
—in the Mediterranean Sea. A ty pi took place 
between the time when Homer’s mariners lowered the mast, 
flung out the stone, as anchor, from the prow, and fastened 
the stern ———_ to erections on the beach; and the time 
when the Romans bad a “ channel fleet” of turreted triremes 
and quinqueremes stationed at Misenum. This progress was 

by the Greeks, who started, as Thucydides tells us, 
with “ fifty oared vessels and long boats,” and whose vessels 
were not yet decked throughout, even by the time of the Per- 
sian war. Triremes—the line-of-battle ships of antiquity— 
were first made by the Corinthians. But Greece owed to 
Athens, and Athens owed to Themistocles, the real develop- 
ment of naval power into something noble and considerable. 
The earliest sea-fights were between Corinth and Corcyra; 
between Athens and Aigina. But the young naval valour of 
the Greeks received its regular baptism in the waters of Sala- 
mis. Athens began her nautical history much as England 

hers by—scattering an armada. 

n Salamis, we have the first great sea-fight of antiquity, 
and one of lasting interest and importance in the annals of 
the world. Athens had been burnt to the very ronts of the 
Sacred Olive. The Persian was in possession of the ruined 
capital, and of the whole shore along which his thousand war- 

leys, Pheenician, Ionian, Egyptian, were drawn up. To 
those who know the scene of the battle, there is something 
ape | eon in recalling it, and peopling it with the 

of that ancient day. Opposite the Pirseus lies the little 

island of Psyttaleia, rocky and bare-looking, clad only with 
shrubs ; and on its left the island of Salamis, also desolate in 
aspect, and hardly made cheerful by the sunlight playing in 
the blue sea round about. In the strait between Salamis and 
the mainland lay the Greek: fleet, with the enemy between 
them and their native land. Facing the enemy, from his gal- 
ley an Athenian would see the heights to the left crowned 
with the troops of the barbarian, and his ships lining the coast, 
so that he would look across a of them at the blackened 
Acropolis rising from the plain, and the background of bar- 
ren and dusky purple hills. The Persian vessels were to the 
Greek as three to one, and hence it was an advantage to the 
Greeks to fight in the strait, rather than in the open sea. This 
calculation was one motive of the celebrated stratagem of 
Themistocles, who sent false information—that his country- 
men meditated flight—to the barbarian, and so persuaded him 
to encircle Salamis closely, and to bring on the battle. When 
the day broke, the falsely confident men of Asia—many of 
whom had been rowing all night to intercept an enemy who 
made no attempt to fly—advanced to the attack. But the 
pean rose from the three hundred odd war-vessels of the chil- 
dren of Hellas—their oars fell with regular dip and flash in 
the wave—and raising cheerful cries of hope, and valour, and 
patriotism, they rushed through the tide upon the enemy’s 
eet. On each Greek vessel there were eighteen epidate, or 
fighting men, a small proportion of whom were archers— 
though this was an arm in which the invader was stronger. 
Bat the first and chiefexecution was done by the brazen beaks 
of the ships themselves. They struck like spears,as schylus 
says in his noble description in the Perse. Sometimes the 
Persian’s figure-head was shorn clean away, or he was sink- 
ing before his shower of darts and javelins could take effect. 
A blow of this kind smashed a bank of oars, and left the ves- 
sel helpless. And the Greeks acted in order, advanced in line, 
and, when the first stream of enemies got into confusion, sur- 
rounded them in a ring, battering them from every point of 
the circle. The Persians fought well, notwithstanding, and 
Herodotus tells us that they “surpassed themselves.” But 
the rout was not long in becoming eral, and the Greeks 
pursued the encumbered fugitives like fishermen pursuing a 
shoal of tunny fish. Such is ——— comparison—curiousl 
vivid when one remembers that Mediterranean fishermen still 
capture those clumsy and coarse fish by driving them into a 
corner, and beating them to death with pole and pike. Not 
less vividly, the same great poet (who may have been in the 
battle, though this is not certain) s; of the Persian gar- 
ments as floating on the water. The early writers seem to 
have loved to dwell on the details of this memorable sea-fight 
—how there was a shock of earthquake at sunrise; how 
Xerxes shrieked and tore his clothes, when he saw from his 
“rocky brow” the slaughter of a band of illustrious Persians 
who had been stationed on Psyttaleia; how the firgt man that 
took a ship was Lycomedes, an Athenian, who cat down its 
ensign and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel-crowned. Nor 
is the poetry of early superstition wanting in the tales about 
the great day, for we hear of a Greek galley on the other side 
of Salamis being warned of what was going on by a spectre 
bark—a remote ancestor of the Flying f 

Regarding the battle of Salamis from a more strictly naval 
point of view, we find— 

ist. A seamanlike calculation of the position. It was wise 
in the Greek leaders to fight in the straits, because it would 
have been an advan to the larger force to fight in the 
open sea. As it was, they were crowded, and unable to help 
each other. Their superior size—an advan 
Spanish —was thus little felt, and in 
the fight became a disadvantage, because the sea-breeze had 
sprung up and made them less manageable. 

2nd. An —_ and strictly naval ficet-mancuvring. 
The Greeks advanced in good order, and kept their order, and 
surrounded the enemy at the proper time. This shows that 
naval tactics on a large scale were to be understood. 

The Athenians did not perhaps display more absolute gal- 
lantry at Salamis than other Greek races—not more, for in- 
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handred and ty, it is said, out of three hundred and 
seventy-eight—while their ships were also the best. They 
contributed, too, above all, the admiral, the ingenious, inven- 
tive, supple, audacious Thi the hero and intellect 
of the day. — in fact, made Athens the leading naval 
power of Greece by its influence asa tradition. She always 
reverted to it with pride; and its constant freshness in her 
mem: stimulated her to new inventions, and new flights 
of ambition. Accordingly, between 480 s.c.,when the Battle 
of Salamis was fought, and 482 8.c., in which the Pelopon- 
nesian War began, Athens made ae naval progress, and 
extended her power and influence in every direction, by dint 
of it, And it was naval progress essentially, involving — 
improvement in the art of manceuvring fleets. Thus, Peri- 
cles, in his speech before the opening of the war last men- 
tioned, encourages his audience by reminding them of their 
superiority in these particulars. “ For the naval business,” he 
says, “is a matter of art like ing else, and cannot be 
made a peo of.” The Peloponnesians, he argues, had 
not had the practice of the Athenians, and, what is more, 
could be prevented from attaining it, by being blockadéd 
(Thueyd. L, 142). The argument gives one a keen feeling of 
the resemblance running through human history ; for the in- 
jury done to nch seamanship by the prolonged blockades 
of the last ghost war ban oben Vets pointed out by our naval 
writers. cles talks just as Pitt might have done; and, 
indeed, in another passage of this same oration he advises the 
Athenians to try and feel as much like islanders as possible. 
A tolerable notion of what Greek sea-fights were at this, 
the best, period, may be gathered from studying the engage- 
ments of Pformio, the Athenian general-admiral, in the Cor- 
inthian Gulf in 429 Bc. He was blockading there one day, 
keeping his eye on Patre, so well known to old Mediterra- 
nean officers as the Patras of our day, with its ruined medis- 
val castle and flower-garden, its seedy old church, its cur- 
rant-fields along the shore, its evéning parties at the consul 
of the Morea’s, and its cool yacort for breakfast, brought out 
in tin cans by the boatmen. A Peloponnesian squadron 
having cowie out from there, and making for Acarnania, was 
overtaken by Phormioin mid passage, and compelled to fight. 
It immediately stood on its defence in an ingenious way. 
The vessels ranged themselves in a circle, prows out, sterns 
in, leaving no opening to the enemy, but a inside their 
small craft, and five of their best sailors ly to strengthen 
any point attacked, There, like a catharine-wheel, the Pelo- 
ponnesian squadron waited, while round and round the Athe- 
nians sailed in single line, sweeping past them,and narrowin 
their circle. Phormio was content to bide his time, an 
make no om: attack. For he knew when to expect the 
sea-breeze, and he knew that a breeze is always in a —— 
the ally of the best seaman. He was not disappointed. The 
wind came down from the mouth of the gulf, and pretty soon 
began to “ kick up a bobbery,” as sailors say. Ship fell foul 
of ship. The Peloponnesians could not lift their oars in the 
swell of the sea. Vainly did the kelewstés—an officer who 
in Greek vessels made the rowers keep time—roar out his 
orders. The squadroa fell into confusion, and, in the confu- 
sion, Phormio made his assault. He sank the vessel of the 
commander, the flag-ship, at once, then some others, and, 
capturing a dozen, sank the rest. After erecting a trophy at 
Rhium, and dedicating a ship to Neptune, he returned to his 
head-quarters on the northern side of the gulf—Naupactus— 
destined to become so famous in naval annals just two thou- 
sand years afterwards, under its Italian name of ¥ 
The defeat just recounted did not discourage the emo- 
nians and their allies. They prepared to revenge themselves 
on Phormio; and the d of the attempt show how tho- 
roughly alive Greeks of all races were now becoming to the 
importance of naval strategy. They brought together seventy- 
seven vessels, and lay opposite Phormio, who bad only 
twenty, near the mouth of the gulf. For some days the fleets 
watched each other. The Peloponnesians were determined 
not to sail outward, for they did not want to fight in the 
open, while the Athenians, conscious of their manceuvring 
skill, wished not to fight in the narrows. went on 
practising and preparing for the battle in the meantime. At 
last the Peloponnesians tried.a feint. They moved inwards in 
a column, four abreast, with their right rg and 
seemed to threaten an attack on Naupactus. e Athenians 
immediately advanced along the northern shore of the gulf, 
to cover that place, when the enemy wheeled round and at- 
tacked them in line. The Athenians were taken at a disad- 
vantage by a force so superior; and nine of their ships were 
driven on shore and destroyed, or taken in tow to be d 
off. But the success was badly followed up. Twenty of the 
Peloponnesian right wing pursued the Athenian vessels which 
had escaped, but in so disorderly a manner that these rallied 
off Naupactus, and, with aloud shout, rushed upon them. 
The result was that the day was retrieved ; for the Athenians 
took six of the enemy, and recovered such vessels of their own 
as had been taken in tow.—To be continued. 
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THE BENTINCKS. 
The Founder, 


The House of Bentinck occupies a position in English his- 
tory which is in many respects unique. It is the only house 
founded by a foreigner since the days of the Plantagenets 
which has risen to the first rank, the only one built by a fa- 
vourite which can look back to its origin with a glow of 
honest pride. Other men whose pedigree is not English are 
found in the Peerage, but the highest among them is only of 
secondary rank ; other houses have been founded by favouri 
but their representatives anxiously veil the personal career o! 
the founder, The Bentincks are proud of theirs, and with rea- 
son. In the long and splendid roll of English statesmen there 
is probably not a man who has accomplished more for English 
greatness than the bad-mannered Dutchman who loved money 
so dearly and Eagiichaen so little. 

Hans William tinck, founder of the House which now 
rivals the Howards, the Percies, or the Seymours, was the 
third and youngest son of Hendrick Bentinck, Lord of Die- 

ham, the Dutch province of Over-Yssel, where his 
ily had flourished for ages as men of knightly, if not of 
noble rank. He was bora in the year 1645, and nies 
while still a lad, page of honour to the young rince of 
range, then first among Dutch nobles, and with admitted 
though somewhat indefinite claims to a civil primacy in Hol- 
land. He was then appointed gentleman of the bedchamber, 
and with the growing confidence of his Prince acquired a hold 
over his affections w continued through life, and placed the 
two men, who were in mony _ Senses strangely alike, on a 
footing, so to speak, of school! thes pay; My ly rare in 
courts. An incident which occurred in 1675 deepened this in- 
timacy into unbounded trust. The Prince had taken the 
small- in its most malignant form, and all his attendants 
fled. Bentinck. alone remained by his side, doing what 





stance, than the Aiginetans. But they contributed a much 
larger portion than the other Grecian allies of the ships—a 


thousands of women have often done, but what to our 
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hard ancestors so wonderful that Sir William Temple re-| commissions. The English je, cognizant of this unseemly | induced William to perform the most indefensible action of 
corded it on the Stadtholder’s own authority:—‘I cannot | craving for the loaves per} S48 on the of one who re-| his great career. He gave’ his able but greedy servant a 

ck thi d fused to be an Ei in anything but name—he had | second colossal gran early a third of Ireland had fallen 
wn in princes’ or private fami-| been ted tinck of a hankering after | to him by sequestrations, and he had promised Parliament to 
lies. He tended his master during the whole course of his| dishonourable gain. They confounded that passion for ac-| bestow these lands only with their consent. Bills were ac- 
disease, both night and day; and the Prince told me that| quisition, often found in men who are aware that they use ac- | cordingly introduced into the H but defeated, and Wil- 
whether he slept or no he could not tell; but in sixteen days liam was persuaded to believe himself absolved from his pro- 
and nights he never called once that he was not answered by 


mise. He gave the whole to his persona! following, one en- 
Monsieur Bentinck, as if he had been awake. The first time ormous estate going to Elizabeth Villiers, the only woman 
the Prince was well enough to have his head opened and 


whom William ever trusted with State secrets, and who 
combed, Monsieur Bentinck, as soon as it was done, begged of| Company, for the purpose of unduly infil persons in | rivalled Mary in his somewhat. cold affection. The jealousy 
his master to give him leave to go home, for he was able to 


official or Parliamentary positions, josed the that not| of the Commons took fire. They would not remember that 
hold up no longer. He did so, and fell immediately sick of 


; | most.ot these men had, in saving and, forfeited European 
the sume disease, and in great extremity; but recovered just aa saw only new men foreigners above 
soon enough to attend the Prince into the field, where he was ns hg the hope that he might change his mind, until at|the old nobility. They appointed a Commission, and the 
ever next his o.” William never forgot this service, and | length Portland told the Company that if they persisted in | Commissioners that the number of acres was 
through life Bentinck was the single human being whom he ” him by this offer, he would become their | 1,060,692, of the annual value of £211,623, or present value 

ublicly acknowledged as a man favoured by his own heart. | irreconcilable foe. It is still more characteristic of Bentinck | of £2,685,138. These estimates were said afterwards to have 
From this time forth, h life, he gave him but one em-| that he resented as an affront the compliments which were| been greaily exaggerated for party. purposes, Among the 
ple. ment. He never made him premier either in England or | paid him on all hands when these facts became known. Still| grants figured one to William tinck, ., Lord Wood- 
olland, never used him as, what he was, a very competent | the proud, reserved, money-loving, but honourable Dutchman | stock (Bentinck’s eldest-son, who died before him), of 185,820 
soldier, never gave him defined or permanent high office. | never made himself tolerable to the English. High and low | acres. In the ensuing session (1700) the Tory party brought 
Ouly, whenever it seemed necessary that the Prince himselt'| alike called him morose and boorish, and it became a fashion | in the famous Resumption Bill, founded on report, by 
should do some work which it was impossible for him to do, | among the English nobility to speak of him as a mere heavy | which the grants were all resumed and placed in the hands of 
he rayed out Bentinck from his side as alter ego. If there was | blockhead—“a Hogan Mogan”—only just fit to carry royal | Commissioners for the public service, one-third being reserved 
a nearly hopeless mission to be performed, Bentinck was sent | messages. The facts of history return a very different verdict, | to the King to grant out for eminent public services. To en- 
to do it, and though personally, like his master, a stern, cold| and show that his cool, clear, sagacious intellect was of ines- | sure its passing, the Bill was tacked on by the Commons to 
with agloomy manner, made endurable only by its grave | timable service to the interests of his adopted as well as his|the Army and Navy Supply Bills. The Lords angrily re- 

y, and the sense of repressed force which it inspired, he| native country. Nor do the French writers and statesmen | sented this as an infrin, 

of that time confirm the English estimate of his morose and 
unmannerly demeanour; on the ne they are loud in 

an 
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ry. 
splendidly undeceived. A Parliamentary inquiry, in 1695, 
into the distribation of secret service-money by the East India 


gement of their rights, a money bill 
not being subject to amendment by them, and treating the Re- 
sumption Bill separately, sent it down amended. The Com- 


was in such missions uniformly successful. He had a knack, 
it would seem, like William, of persuading people that they 


had not a great many alternatives. Thus, in 1677, he was/| their praises of the chivalric courtesy polished manners} mons refused to recognize it in this form, and many ith 
sent by the Prince to England to negotiate a marriage between | of M. Bentinck, as well as distinct and unanimous in their ap- | discussions ensued between the two Houses. At first, - 
hi and the Princess Mary, eldest daughter ot the Duke of 


—- of his diplomatic ability. But Bentinck spoke 
rench as fluently as if it were his native tongue, and (not- 
withstanding the political chesm between him and the coun- 
trymen of the Grand Monarque) evidently was much more 
en rapport with French manners than with English. It is 
throne under the fiction of James’s abdication and Mary’s con- | curious that, at the same time that Bentinck was the object 
sequent title, England would have run with blood. In 1677,|of a popular outcry in England as a Dutch favourite, the 
however, the Duke of York was strongly opposed to the match, | Burgomaster and Senate of terdam were moving heaven 
liking neither the Dutch Protestantism nor William’s hostility | and earth, appealing to the Constitution of the United Pro- 
to France; but Charles wanted to please his people and Ben- | vinces, petitioning and rene both to Holland and Eng- 
tinck managed his task so adroitly that he brought over the | land, against the same individual taking his seat in the States 
Duke to a favourable answer. The marriage was completed,| Assembly of Holland and West Friesland. Bentinck had 
but in 1683 all its good effect for England, as well as Europe, | been enrolled as Baron of Rhoon in the body of the nobility 
seemed to have away. The Rye House Plot had just | of Holland as far back as 1676, but the deputies of Amsterdam 
exploded, and all Whigs were looked upon with acute disfa- | declared that his right of sitting was forfeited because he had 
vour. William was counted among them, and at this t|b a naturalized English subject and a member of the 
Austria was so menaced by Turkey that Holland might have | English Parliament, and might be supposed, therefore, to be 
been left alone to encounter the sleepless wrath of Louis XLV. | entirely devoted to the interests of England. This was in the 
Bentinck was, therefore, hurried over to assure Charles of his | year 1690, and the King was greatly i dat the pr d 
master’s detestation of the proceedings of the Whigs, and so | ing, declaring that it arose out of the animosity of the city of 
to conciliate him as to preserve intact the English alliance | Amsterdam to himself personally. The Dutch nobles also re- 
with Holland. He succeeded, but after the accession of James | sented the interference of the burghers in a matter affecting 
IL the new monarch made a demand fora proof of all this| their own order, and Amsterdam, not being supported by 
concern in the shape of the surrender of the Duke of Mon- | the other towns, had to give way. The same question, how- 
mouth, Lucy Walters’ all-popular bastard. The States agreed | ever, was, at a later en raised with respect to > 
to surrender the Duke, when William despatched his confi- | who was finally allowed to sit as one of the nobility of Hol- 
dant to warn him of the danger and offer him high command | land, but with the special permission of the States; and he 
in the Hungarian war. Monmouth evaded the offer, reached | was ob! to solicit their permission whenever he desired 
the Texel and England, and endeavoured to lead the Whigs| to go to England. Thus some in both countries seemed dis- 
in arms. William, who, though a Whig, did not want to see | posed to repudiate a man to whom both were so eminently 
Lucy Walters’ boy mount a throne, to the prejudice of his| indebted, and of whom, with all his faults, either of them 
wife and hisjown collateral claim—people always forget that | might have been proud. In the campaign of 1693 Portland 
William, un the mother’s side, was a Stuart—and who did | shared the danger of his master in the disastrous rout of Lan- 
‘want very much to command an English army, seized his op- | den (July 29th’. One musket-shot passed Goon, peruke, 
portunity, and through Bentinck offered his personal ser-|& the sleeve of his coat, and a inflicted 
vices to his father-in-law, though without success. The offer, | a small cun' in his side. Hetseems also, from a letter of 
indeed, was scarcely sincere, for William was even then pre- | Archbishop Tillotson’s, to have received some injury in his 
paring for a descent on England, and Bentinck, soon after his| hand. William, who had lost sight of him in the flight, and 
return, was sent to acquaint the Elector of Brandenburg (after- | knew that Portland was in bad health, was full of anxiety for 
wards firsgiKing of Prussia, a person of little ability but much | his safety, and on learning his escape wrote off a hasty note of 
magnificence) with the design, and obtain from him, who |joy and co 
dreaded France nearly as much as his descendant, promisesof| On his return from this campaign, William resolved to re- 
assistance. He received them, and then returning, tookcharge | ward his unequalled services once for all, and ordered the 
of the hardest detail in the design, the secret gathering of the | Treasury to make out a warrant ting to Portland a mag- 
transports, and finally, when all was complete, stepped on | nificent estate in Wales, viz., the lordships of Denbigh, Bron- 
by William’s side. field, and Yale, said to be worth more than £100,000, and the 
The Revolution triumphed, and Bentinck, who had inci- | annual rent reserved to the Crown was only 6s. 8d. “ With 
dentally contended for William as oles Mary, was one of | the property were inseparably connected extensive royalties, 
the first to experience the Royal Stadtholder’s gratitude. He | which the people of North Wales could not patiently see in the 
‘was appointed Groom of the Stole and First Lord of the Bed-| hands of any subject.” A century before, when Elizabeth 
chamber, an office which then resembled more nearly that of | made the same grant to her favourite Leicester, the Soy y of 
Ministre de la Maison del Empereur, with £5,000 a year, and | Denbighshire had risen in arms, and Leicester thought it ex- 
‘was created Baron Cirencester, Viscount Woodstock, and Earl 
of Portland, with some considerable English grants of land. 
In 1690 he sailed with William for Ireland, shared in the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, and routed the Irish betore Limerick. He 
received the general direction of the mili operations in 
Scotland, where he steadily supported General Mackay against 
the Scotch councillors, who were anxious to supersede him. 
Mere defeat never struck either Bentinck or his master as any 
proof of want of generalship. In 1693 he was despatched on 
an errand of singular delicacy—to consult Sir William Temple, 
then residing at Moor Park, Farnham, on the wisdom of the 
opinion which the King had conceived that he ought to veto 
the Triennial Bill. Temple gave his opinion decidedly against 
the King’s opinion, and despatched his humble secretary, 
Jonathan Swift, to explain to William more fully the grounds 
of the view which he took of the matter. It is said that he 
did this because he was afraid of trusting the matter to the 
report of Bentinck alone, as that statesman was so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the’ history and nature of the English 
Constitution. Here, indeed, lay the great drawback to - 
tinck’s public career in E d. He could not converse in 
pong _—— = — rd meee and cared still less 
r Eng! lee its, and preju ; he regarded a 
land only as an ectremans in the advancement of his ~ 


liam thought of fighting the battle in the Lords, and on the 
5th of April he told Portland that if the Bill was not stopped 
in the Upper House he should count all as lost, and the same 
day he declared that he was resolved not to assent to the 
Bill. But his Dutch prudence and his good sense got the 
better of the Stuart blood he derived from his mother, and he 
intimated privately to the Lords that he wished them to give 
way. The Bill was ey voted by them, Bentinck and 
Keppel both making a point of voting in the majority, and on 
the 11th of April William went down to the House and gave 
it the royal assent without another word. He then imme- 
diately prorogued Parliament without a speech from the 
throne. 

This, however, is anticipating a little. A more serious dan- 
ger awaited Bentinck than the loss of a grant, vast as it 
would have made his possessiors. Bentinck loved his mas- 
ter dearly, but he regarded him with all the exacting affection 
of a lover, and could not endure the slightest approach to a 
rivalry in the place which he held in his confidence. He had 
tolerated Zulestein and Anverquerque, for | were con- 
tented to be the honoured servants and respectful friends of 
the King, and left to Bentinck the position of bosom friend. 
But a youn) man was now ang ‘nto the affections of 
William. This was Ardnoud Joost Van eppel, a young Dutch 
gentleman who had accompanied William in his expedition 
to England. “Keppel had a sweet and obliging temper, win- 
ning manners, and a quick, though not a profound under- 
untine. Courage, lo alty, and secrecy were common be- 
tween him and Bordan In other points they differed 
widely. Portland was naturally the very opposite of a flat- 
terer, and having been the in friend of the Prince of 
Orange at a time when the interval between the House of 
Orange and the House of Bentinck was not so wide as it 
afterwards b , had acquired a habit of plain-speakin 
which he coul¢ not unlearn when the comrade of his you! 
had become the Sovereign of three kingdoms. He was a 
most trusty, but not a very respectful subject. There was 


York, and heiress presumptive of the throne—a work of sin- 
gular difficulty, and, as matters turned out, of singular im- 
William was a great man, but in 1688 had not the 

‘ory squires been able to conceal the fact of an election to the 











times surly. Keppel, on the other hand, had a great desire to 
please, and looked up with unfeigned admiration to a master 
whom he had been accustomed, ever since he could remem- 
ber, to consider as the first of living men. therefore, 
which were neglected by the elder courtier werte assiduously 
practised by younger. So early as the spring of 1691 
shrewd observers were struck by the care with w K 

observed every turn of his master’s countenance. Gradually 
the younger courtier rose in favour; he was made Earl of 
Albemarle and Master of the Robes,” and Earls of Albemarle 
the half-forgotten K: still continue, This elevation, 
however, gave little for the suave courtier was popu- 


pedient to relinquish the grant. The principal gentlemen of 
the district on the present occasion had recourse to the Lower 
House, who voted i ly an add to the King beg- 
i bes to stop the t. Portland had the discretion, like 
to beg his Majesty that he might not be the cause 
of a dispute between him and his Parliament. The King 
gave way, though with a bitter feeling of mortification, say- 
ing, “ Gentlemen, I have a kindness for my Lord Portland, 
which he has deserved of me by long and faithful services, 
but I should not have given him these lands if I had imagined 
the House could have been concerned. I will, therefore, re- 
call the grant, and find some other way of showing my 
favour for him.” Accordingly,soon afterwards, William con- 
ferred on him a grant of the royal house of Theobalds, with | oath. Assure yourself that I never was more sincere. My 
the demesnes belonging to it in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, | feeling toward you is one which nothing but death can alter. 
and also the office of ene Seen hen Site Bananas Bentinck took the historian with him as 


wow hes hee alg me ee et acer 

stitu ee. In the February of the following year | nificence of his equipages and household. The French 
(1696), P had the opportunity of a William’s | tiers were astonished at the grave but courtly y of his 
indiscreet generosity on his behalf b saving Tite. Hear-| bearing in the presence of the King. The French 
ing from two quarters that the of the King was | statesmen were deeply im; with 





» partly beca 
signs, made Bentinck Ambassador to France. e “ grudg- 
ay Pyare accepted the and in five months spent 
master’s honour eighty pounds, say a quarter 
of a million of to-day. A day or two after his 
William wrote a most affectionate letter to Bentinck :— 
“The loss of your society,” he writes, “ has affected me more 
than you can imagine. I should be glad if I could 
cosinn gan ipeshs boston Patan tenet vat fee 
ng you depart; for then ht hope that ceased 
to doubt the trath of whet L palaanby deslesed to Son enaae 


: 
f 
d 


planned for a particular hunting-day, he hastened to the ane which characterized his diplomacy. In this atmo- 
ter’s ess in Europe, and was interested in her prosperity | palace, and implored William not to leave the house on that | sp of a Bentinck himself ; but on his re- 
be - in so far as it was directly involved with the fortunes | day. The King 9 ee air, refused to credit the story, or to|turn he found Keppel still yey in favour, and yy he 
of William himself. He never could understand or appreciate | alter his plans. Portland rope sy e of in 1699, he fi up all his 
the English, he never was understood or appreciated by them. | he would make the intelligence at once pu if the King and to the noble seat—. Park, in Buck- 
All the dislike to foreign favourites which was instinctive in| did not give way. William then gave way, and the disap- ire, which he had latel: Lord Jeffreys’ 
the nation was ¢ his case by his son-in-law, and’which had once to Bulstrode White- 


ae ee ae he fox his earth.” 
Sm 9th of F , 1697, William made him a Knight 
of the Garter, and in June of the same year, 


finding there 
g | was little but asolemn farce on between the negotiators | matters 
at Ryswick, he a mself of Portland’s friend- 
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1863. ; 
the result of the teh, pegs, William to dismiss them all 
from his councils, This burst of party spite was, however, 
too much for the Lords, who fifst presented a counter-ad- 
- tn ae gen fF threw out 

's pu appearance. He 
death-bed on the 8th of March, 1702, 
devoted himself to Holland. In 1708 


ly served. 
, both his wives were English- 
of Earl Jersey ; the second 
a Temple, sister of Henry Viscount Palmerston. His only 
pyre: son by the first Henry, succeeded him as 
the head of the English House o Bentinck ; his two sons by 
his second William and Charles John, succeeded 
him as nobles of the United Provinces. The Ear! also left 
nine daughters, of whom seven married into high English 
families, and one died unmarried. The remaining daughter 
married one of the chief noblemen of Holland. 
The character of Hans Bentinck, like that of every hero of 
a revolutionary period, has been variously represented; but to 
those who understand 1688—and who that can read English 
does not?—it is not hard toread. He was William III. in 
homespun—and that was the expression which he stamped 
e family he had built. henever a Bentinck comes 
to the front it is as a great Dutchman that he succeeds; 
he risks a fortune upon a horse 
without a quiver of the lip; or,as Lord William, he earns 
the hate of every contemporary Anglo-Indian by his ungenial 
manners, and the reverence of every subsequent proconsul 
by his administration—so wise, benevolent, and farsighted. 
m Hans died he had accumulated lands worth half a mil- 
lion, and had surrendered as much more, and contemporaries 
murmured at the greed which stood so horribly in their way. 
Since his death, however, no historian has ever adjudged him 
overpaid, and no Bentinck is ashamed of the grants which 
men like Macaulay admit to have been so nobly earned. 


—_—_>—_———- 


CAN YOU RIDE? 


The yard of Mr. Mason, the eminent horse-dealer, is a de- 
licious scene. It is re aay by some great colourist—proba- 
bly of the Dutch school—a great artist who knows where to 
draw the line—a delicately plaited line too—with regard to 
his arrangements of straw-colour ; where to throw ina bit of red 
brick; and where to ease that off again with some subdued 
and pearly whitewash. This mighty genius, , is accom- 

lished in the art of sprinkling sand; he is also the man to 
veal with such pieces of still life as a pail and a besom, while 
as to his eye for throwing in a stable cat in exactly the right 
place—to an inch, mind you—who can approach him ? 

It is perhaps the passing through this beautiful region that 
causes the residence of the Mechanical Horse, which is at the 
back of the —- to appear, to the observant eye, more 
unspeakably blank and terrible than it really is. For the 
convenience of his works, which are—like some people's 
minds—too for his body, and are placed in a room un- 
derneath him, this terrible beast resides in a loft—a loft with 
sloping roof, and only just light enough to tumble off discre- 
ditably by. In ascending to that loft you have a feeling as if 
you were going to succour a family in distress, as if you were 
going to stand by the death-bed of a malefactor, as if you were 
ascending to the boxes of a booth-theatre at a fair. 

The Mechanical Horse is a black horse, with an expression 
of eye which en approach, with an engaging and in- 
nocent tuft of mane on his forehead, with a practicable neck 
and tail, and with an impracticable set of legs, which are 
doubled up tight as in the act of clearing “timber.” His ap- 

ce is on the whole natural, but he has a steel bar grow- 
ng out of his stomach and descending through thefloor of the 
room into the abysses beneath, which we do not often observe 
in the real subject, and he is entirely surrounded on all sides 
by mattresses, which is also not the case with the living ani- 
mal—more’s the pity. On probing the animal’s body with 
our thumb, we found, to our Unspeakable relief, that it was soft, 
and at the same time firm and elastic. 

On the walls of the loft are one or two small notices en- 
treating “gentlemen not to hold on by the animal’s neck, 
when tn di; —words of sinister and terrible augury— 
while exactly in front of the monster's nose is a very small 
mirror, about six fhches square, the presence of which is as 
inexplicable as that of what looks like a very large corn-bin, 
on which the eye of the Mechanical Horse may be observed to 
rest thoughtfully in his passive moments. 

Altogether, it may freely be acknowledged that the scene is 
the reverse of cheerful. The padded floor suggests the idea of 
the torture chamber, and this terrific monster rising out of the 
mattresses, presiding over all, with an expression about his 
neck as of a knight at chess who has just won a game against 
all mankind, seems to carry out the torture idea in some mys- 
terious way. What this must be on a moonlight night one 
dares not think—and yet—that looking-glass on the wall— 
that corn-bin, haply a bed by night, a bin , | day—does some 
one sieep in this place? It may be so. There is a certain 
German young man whose business it is to shout to the men 
in the regions w, conveying to them in a foreign langu 
directions as to the movements of the M. H., telling them 
when the animal is to rear, or any: ated kick, or twist, or fatl 
as upon ice, It is, moreover, the function of this same indi- 
vidual to help in the execution of these mancuvres by tug 
ging at a cord attached to the body of the M. H., in order to 

ve additional impetus to its movements. Now the question 
3, does this personage sleep in the room with the Mechanical 
Horse? His appearance seems to t that he does. He 
is intensely melancholy, and given to the heaving of great 
heart-breaking sighs her pauses in the performance. He 
has it, moreover, distinctly inscribed on his countenance, and 

roclaimed in his whole bearing, that he disbelieves in the 
it. H., and moreover hates him with a detestation that knows 
no bounds. How he must long for a in the qua- 
druped’s a ce. One almost wonders that he does not 
whitewash the brute covertly in the watches of the night. 

The “ stable com mn” of this depressed tleman has a 
much better time of it. His business is to ride the horse for 
the benefit of spectators. He is never thrown now, being up 
to all the moves of the monster, but he is in this respect alone 
in his glory, as according to his own statement there is abso- 
lately no one accustomed to the M. H. who has gone through 
all the exercises in the list without coming off sootier or later 


a oss sooner. 
wine ise tyes ty =o be gral 
let is to on the which repa: 
rusal. Pom the very fly-leaf of this vork we are informed t that 
“ the art of ho: ip consists in the rider’s knowledge to 
under all circumstances his point of gravitation, and 


that of his h with ease and ” a statement put forth 
by the author of the pamphlet, Colonel yon Hamel, with the 





greater confidence, because it seems that he was trom “his 
very boyhood destined for the equestrian career,” whatever 
that may be. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that 
ten years of that career have been devoted by the colonel to 
the construction of this piece of mechanism, for which he 
claims, however, an amount of honour and glory which we 
shall hardly be disposed to concede to him, when he affirms 
“that it is a matter beyond doubt that it remains unparal- 
leled among inventions.’ 

The writer of this work then goes on to tell us that by 
practising sufficiently upon this unparalleled invention you 
may be “ ee to counteract any series of movements -the 
most vicious horse may practise ;” that through it “ the differ- 
ent theories of horsemanship advocated by our modern schools 
may be put to a practical test;” that the Mechanical Horse 
stretches—horrible to relate—“all the muscles, sinews, and 
tendons ;” “ teaches the rider always to keep his balance 
while on horseback, or in case of need to disentangle himself 
from it, safely landing upon his legs.” We are further told 
that the inexpensive diet of our friend the M. H. consists of 
a few tablespoonfuls of oil now and then, in the course of the 
day, and the same quantity of tallow per week, and we are 
cautioned that it should be always fitted up ina room “at 
least twenty-six feet canene, because the horse, if rapidly 
turned, may fling its rider a distance of three or four yards.” 

These —— preliminaries disposed of, Colonel von Hamel 

ves us a list of the different exercises which are to be prac- 
tised by the student who would master this fiery quadruped. 
These exercises are no less than thirty-two in number, and 
are in some cases rather remarkable. Take, for instance, 
No.1. “To mount (without spurs), from the left side (the 
horse being quiet), in the horizontal position, rearing, kick- 
ing, and leaning position.” Now, p ig over the mysterious 
caution about spurs, which in a sane community one would 
hardly think could be needful, one may venture to inquire— 
did any one ever see a horse remain “ quiet” when in a rear- 
ing, kicking, or leaning position? As to this last, by-the-by, 
we are free to confess that a horse in a leaning position, 
unless with something to lean against, is altogether an 
equestrian novelty to us, nor do we believe that an 
man in his senses would wish to be on the back of an 
animal which had so far lost itself as to have contract- 
ed this slothful habit. As to the two other positions 
mentioned, it is true that a man might, under some circum- 
stances—may they ever remain practically unknown to us— 
want to mount a rearing or kicking horse, but then surely 
the animal would all the time be in violent motion, and hay- 
ing mastered the art of mounting a beast which remained 
quite stationary, with his hind-legs or his fore-legs high in 
air, would prove of but little use when you come to have 
dealings with an unmechanical horse in a state of violent 
activity. 

Exercise No.9. “Riding up and down hill, with sudden 
turning, the hill being low or very steep,” has an alarming 
sound, but what is it to No. 11, “The side jump and twist—as 
also the falling on right or left side, as upon ice?” Whata 
complication of horrors is suggested by this exercise. Havin, 
the ill-luck to possess a horse with a pernicious habit of jump- 
ing and twisting, your occasions require that you should in- 
variably take your ride upon the ice; to get yourself in train- 
ing for this sort of fun, away you go to the M. H., and learn 
how to conduct yourself under the circumstances. 

In Exercise 12, “The horse turns round to the left, while 
rearing, kicking, buck-jumping, or jumping to the side or 
twist ;” and in 13 the same takes place “to the right ;” while 
in No. 27 “ tha rider stands in the left stirrup, and the horse 
rears, kicks, jumps, or twists ;” though why he should stand 
in one stirrup while undergoing so terrible an ordeal, instead 
of sitting close with both teet well dug into doth stirrups, it 
would be hard to say. 

One or two specimens © these exercises must suffice, but 
having duly practised the whole thirty-two a sufficient num- 
ber of times, the pupil is promised by Colonel von Hamel: 
“1, great suppleness of ihe body, and a firm seat; 2, an 
elegant and unconstrained deportment; 8, a firm hand; 4, 
the presence of mind requisite to govern himself and horse ; 
5, he will be acquainted with all tricks and vicious habits of 
the horse ; 6, all danger being past, he will have got rid of that 
timidity so injurious to persons who have never been on 
horseback ; 7, he will be under no embarrassment in jumping 
ditches or fences; 8, in any position he will be able to keep 
his balance without any over-exertion.” 

Whether all these advantages are attainable by means 
of|practising on the Mechanical Horse or not is a matter 
of question; whether the man who can get at last to 
be able to sit the M. H. will be an accomplished 
rider on the living animal, is uncertain; but for one thing 
we can most certainly vouch by personal observation, 
and this is, that a man may be a practised and expert 
horseman as far aa the real living quadruped is concerned, 
and be entirely unable to keep his seat on the back of the Me- 
chanical Horse. 

On the occasion of a certain visit which we paid to this ex- 
hibition, there were present all sorts of persons who were 
devoted to what Colonel von Hamel calls the “ equestrian 
career.” There were both amateurs and professionals, rough- 
riders, grooms, and even a farrier of the Life Guards. This 


age | last individual was so entirely convinced by what he saw that 


if he got on he should infallibly soon find himself sprawling 
on the mattresses, that nothing—no, not all the persuasions 
which were lavished upon him by everybody present, would 


-| induce him to try his luck. Perhaps he felt that he was too 


big to let down his dignity, perhaps he thought that his roll- 
ing on the tick would seriously compromise the service. At 
= he refrained from exhibiting himself. And he did 
we 

Other and more enterprising spirits were not wanting. They 
saw the showman keep on, and saw no reason why they 
should not keep on too. But they forgot one very important 
element in his success. It has been mentioned that while one 
of the professionals employed to exhibit the Mechanical Horse 
was mounted on his back, the other, by pulling a cord, direct- 
ed and gave additional force to the horse’s movements, first 
of all shouting to those who worked below what those move- 
ments were to be. Now his directions were given in a lan- 
guage which the rough-riders and grooms who mounted the 

. H. could not comprehend, but which the German confede- 
rate on the horse’s back could. He, therefore, knew what 
was coming. The others did not, which made all the differ- 
ence. 

Many persons present, but chiefly those who had newly ar- 
rived and had not witnessed the discomfiture of others, 
mounted into the saddle with considerable coniidence of de- 
meanour,, The first movements, the alternate rising of the 
head and then of the quarters, partook somewhat of the na- 
ture of the frisks of that domestic animal the rocking-horse, 


and were easily endured, but as soon as more violence was 


to the exercises they invariably made acquaintance with | ini 


the taattresses 


And it was a curious thing to obsetve how 


the company assembled in the loft enjoyed every fresh casu- 
alty, and even thirsted for more; while, perhaps, even more 
remarkable was the conduct of the victims themselves, who, 
so far from wishing to deter others from following their ex- 
ample, would urge and stimulate the other members of the 
company—and more especially the Horse Guard—to lose no 
time in saving the credit of the British nation, and “ witch the 
world with noble horsemanship.” 

But the best chance was invariably with new comers, who 
did not know the nature of the new beast, and who, in this 
respect, belonged to that class which rushes in where angels 
fear to tread. 

Now it was impossible not to observe that the little horsey 
men who had been so ignominiously defeated were all in- 
clined to get together afterwards in corners, eyeing their con- 
queror, as he stood triumphant in the middle of the apartment, 
with malignant glances, conspiring and plotting against him, 
and occasionally wishing that some especial champion in whom 
they had confidence would just happen to look in and “ throw 
his leg over—that was all.” These gentry would also from 
time to time disparage the invention of Colonel von Hamel, 
and insinuate that it “ weren’t no y.” One of the 
unhorsed ones even gave a name to his hero, and remarked 
that “he wished Mark Gripper would show his ’ed up that 
their stair-case.” This he said with a defiant gan at the 
two Germans, and a look of appeal to the rest of the company, 
who, though they had never heard of Mark in their lives, 
would have been glad enough to see him at the moment, or, 
indeed, anybody else who would oblige them by getting on to 
the Mechanical Horse and rolling off again with ignominy. 
It was quite curious to observe how the public lingered and 
lingered on at this exhibition, sustained by a secret hope that 
some fresh victim would soon arrive. As to the unenterpris- 
ing Life a he really seemed unable to tear himself 
away at all, 

The noise of footsteps ascending the wooden stair which led 
to the abode of the Mechanical Horse was at all times excit- 
ing to the persons assembled in Mr. Mason’s loft, but, just at 
the moment with which we at present have to do, this promis- 


y | ing sound held the whole assembly entranced with expecta- 


tion and hope. What, then, was the delight of the company 
when there gradually emerged through the floor first one gen- 
tleman in a stable-hat, a stable-jacket, a stable-waistcoat, and 
drab stable-legs, and then another individual similarly ac- 
coutred. The external appearance of both these persous was 
quite enough to convince the least initiated of the company 
that they were devoted to the “equestrian career,” while to 
those who were themselves behind the equestrian scenes the 
new arrivals were at once recognised as two well-known 
members of the horse-breaking fraternity ; indeed, oneof them, 
the tallest, and thinnest, was no other than the renowned Mark 
ee himself, whose advent had just before been so ardently 
desired by the Mechanical Horse’s latest victim. 

Those gentlemen present who had the fortune to be 
personally acquainted with the new arri hastened to ac- 
cost and welcome them, whilst those who were less happy 


g | contented themselves with a running criticism on the respec- 


tive merits of these two illustrious personages. The general 
public hung upon the words of the initiated, of course, and 
lost their dignity in so doing. 
“ Ah, Mark ’Il stick on to him, mind you,” says a man with 
a blue bird’s-eye pattern scarf, and a pin wrought into the 
semblance of a hunting-whip, with the thong twisted round 
the crop. “That's what Mark ’ll do,” he added, looking 
ane him with the air of a man who doubts his own pro- 
phecy. 
“No he won't,” replies another of the initiated; a very little 
man, who had just before grovelled on the mattresses, and 
whose nose had been very red ever since. 
“ And why won’t he?” retorts the other. “I’ve seen that 
man afore now on the back of a hanimal as went through such 
# variety of games as this here humbug of a thing has never 
even thought of in his sleep—a animal as ’ud catch a hold of 
you with his teeth when you was a going to mount him, or 
Tam your leg up again the stable wall the first moment as ever 
got upon his back. Talk about mechanical horses after 
t e 


“Well, that don’t prove nothing,” puts in the little man 
with the reddened nose—“ nothin’ at all.” 

“ Don’t it, and why not, pray ?” 

“Why, because,” continued red-nose, “the hanimal you 
speak of was a hanimal, and made of flesh and blood, and gave 
you some notice by the mere haspect of him, and by the roll 
of his eye, and the plant of his ear, what he was going in for. 
But this here piece of goods—which I won't call it a horse at 
all—with a eye like a angel and a ear that don’t tell you no- 
think at all, and with a boiler and what not inside him, for 
aught I know—why you ht as well to sit a steam- 
engine when she’s got off the line and her boiler’s a bustin’.” 
Red-nose had it all his own way after this exposition, which 
seemed to find immense favour in the eyes of all the gentle- 
— who had recently been unhandsomely dealt with by the 
“Who's the other one?” inquired the man with the bird’s- 
eye neckcloth, not unwilling to start a new subject. “Him 
with the gaiters.” 

“That man’s one of the best ’orsemen in this country,” re- 
plied the other. ‘“He’s Mr. Grantham’s rough-rider.” 

“a What's that Bill Stunt?” inquired an equestrian hero-wor- 
pper. 

es Yes, that’s Bill Stunt, young man, and it’s a pity there 
ain’t more like him.” 

“Is he a better rider than Mark ?” asked the neophyte, 


rly. 
“Phe little man with the angry nose made no reply to this 
question for some time, and then he said, “ No, he ain’t,” but 
in 8 manner to forbid any more remarks. 

And now, after a little conversation with the two showmen, 
and a good deal of pressing, such as modest performers require 
before they will undertake to favour the company with a song, 
the renowned Mr. Mark Gripper advances with a confident 
smile towards the invention of Colonel von Hamel, and put- 
ting his left foot into the re is presently on horseback. 

he word of command start the machinery is now 
transmitted without se 4 the mechanical department be- 
low, and Mr. Gripper, st , is rocked gently back wards 
and forwards two or three times, in a sort of preliminary ex- 
ercise. That done, the M. H. seems to think it time to declare 
his intentions a little, and accordingly he raises himself into 
an erect position, and Mr. Gripper has to practise all he knows 
in order not to slip off ignominiously over the animal’s tail. 
This danger overcome, the M. H. tries our friend the other 
way, and gets his hind-legs so well up into the air, that the 
back of Mr. Gripper’s head—Mr. G. still smiling—almost 
touches his horse’s quarters. This exercise is now repeated 
several times with increased rapidity, but still our friend 
oe his seat, and murmurs of trinmph circulate among the 





These straightforward up and down movements on the part 
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of the M. H. out’a failure, this noisome beast goes to | the more so because, as one of our ho friends intimated | manner. they were not wanting in skill may be inferred 
work with those side junit and’ twists which ‘sre oft forth but now, he gives ‘you no notice of what he is going to do from the fact, that, having obtained orders from the Persian 
exercises Nos. 11 12 of Colonel von .Hamel’s list. | next. Russian ambassadors at Lahore, they produced shaw 
are my end fo he mone to the seat of our oes rape ge ated which sold for 
tough rider, and Mr. bserved On more than one twelve tho’ each, or upwards of one thousand 
occasion to forget his > Seals Bors bectihent or two. THE SHAWLS OF CASHMERE. two hundred pound ster In all eastern states, industry 
Still he keeps on, in so creditable a manner that the gentle-| To what, , is the beauty of the Cashmere shaw! to be | is converted almost exclusively to the advan’ of the rulers, 
man with the bird’s-eye cravat evidently thinks that he will| attributed? To the delicate hi of Tibet ?—to the waters | who often leave to the artisans scarcely it profit to 
yet triumph over him of the glowing nose, while the unhorsed | of the Hydaspes ?—or to the skill of the weavers of the Happy | sustain life. Rupjit Siagh formed no genetal 
ones believe that they are about to be avenged at last. Vi , as the Land of Roses has often been most pro-| rule; but while he extorted a hundred and ty thousan 
But now the to work something quicker designated? Formerly, a gentleman of the name of never per annum from the shawl-merechants ere, his 
than it did at first ; the different exercises, instead of succeeding e, who wrote a paper for the Prizosophicat Transactions, | ignorance et that, by 
each other wi material of which the 


assured the world that the exquisite 


to an interval between each, a 
The Cashmere shawls are made was the wool of a broad-tailed 


























































des and his pl sh living somewhere about the sources of the Brahmapu- 

and side jumps are so Reripen 7. ders.o fant that Mr. Gripper on B . however, it was discovered that the animal 

his @ altogether, and begins to wear a harassed ap-| was not a , but a goat of diminutive size, with straight 
pearance, and to show what are called in lan 


sportin, guage 
unmistakable symptoms of “ distress.” It is painfal to relate, 
where he is occasionally found in company with large herds 
of cattle, deer, musk-deer, hares, and innumerable foxes. Na- 
ture has by no means proved herself a en to the 
shawl-geat. If she has located him in a cold region, where 
men, however carefully clad, find it difficult during the winter 
to face the piercing blasts, she has bestowed on him, in addi- 
tion to a heavy fell of hair, an abundant coat of soft down, 
impenetrable to the keenest air, so that, without the slightest 
inconvenience, he can frisk and sport in January around the 
banks of frozen lakes, on whose surface the most vigorous 


probability of the rider’s not ay na 
ing him back, and it is a fact at such times a considerable 
amouat of daylight is to beseen between Mr. Grip 


's “ point 
of gravitation” and his saddle. At length Mr. 


ripper gets 
more and more heated, and more and more distressed, the space 
between himself and the saddle gets more and more alarm- 
ing for the security of the point of gravitation, ard finally, after 
one particular swerve to the t on the part of the M. H., 

and 





Sees con Booey Nene Se A Ve See No portion of our 
which vine Grime nee, .—, Lage eee —' surface is | eg Me | or geno ve ge in Ss My o- the 
maligni' r. Gripper’s “ point tation” together, | original country of the shawl-goat, w forms the southern 
the r receive th ‘ictim, and fe Mechanical | extremity of a4 immense table-land that abuts upon the Hima- 
Horse achieves a new triumph. laya. Here, as you approach the edge of the platform, you 

The rough-rider gets up, having regained his smile now | look down, through rents or clefts in the mountains, upon 


that it is all over, and acknowledges himself beaten in a man- 
ner that defies criticism. But the seasation among the initi- 
ated ones is profound in the extreme, and exhibits itself in a 
more marked disparagement of the Mechanical Horse asa test 
of Me yee prowess than has hitherto been elicited. As to 
the little man with the red nose, the triumph of his powers of 
prophecy is so complete, that he feels it unnecessary to put it 
to words, but he turns round to the discomfited one with 
the sporting neckcloth, and favours him with a look far more 
eloquent than speech. 
As to the glee of the Life Guardsman, it is so that he 
is obliged to unbutton his jacket and take out what one had 
thought was chest, in order to wipe the dew of rejoicing from 
his brow. That done, he rises to the full extent of the capa- 
bilities of the pr looks triumphantly down the stripe on the 
outside of each of his legs, and marches out with a great jing- 
ling of spurs. He is, upon the whole, looked upon as having 
achieved a success. 

The defeat of the eminent Mr. Gripper did not daunt his 
ee. whom we have heard described as rough-rider to 
Mr. Grantham. This hardy adventurer took his turn at the 
new invention with a sanguine countenance and every ap- 
pearance of hopefulness. It soon became apparent, however, 
that this one’s point of gravitation was by no means more 
secure than his friend’s had been. His efforts to maintain it 
were indeed noble and heroic in the extreme, but it was not 
to be,andin due time he shared the fate of all the rest. 
‘There never was a more undaunted rider, for he was up again 
and again on the horse’s back in no time. His co! was 
not rewarded. The famous “ side jump 2nd twist” were 
resorted to with the usual deadly result, and after a second 
tumble this excellent and cen man seemed to think 


brown heathy declivities, which conduct the eye to a girdle of 
snowy peaks, divided by unfathomable ravines, lying in ridges 
behind each other, till the summits of the more distant pierce 
beyond the clouds. Wherever the snow melts, the goats find 


pasture. 

The chamois, found in the Upper Alps of Sever, Bern, and 
Bavaria, is considered by gourmands the most delicate eating 
in the world, because the grass on which it feeds springs from 
a thin soil, on which the moisture never settles long enough 
to impart rankness to it. In proportion to its far greater ele- 
vation, the soil of Tibet is still more productive of a sweet and 
delicate pasturage. In winter, it is difficult to perceive the 
twisted and withered blades from which the goats derive sus- 
tenance. You discover them perched high among the rocks, 
black, gray, fawn-coloured, white, or of light-bluish tinge, nib- 
bling at something which you assume to be grass, and leaping 
from ledge to ledge, where no other animal could find a foot- 
ing. Thence they descend carefully, as the storms come on, 
which, 5 See terrible solitudes are peony _— be- 

ond description, appearing, as they rave through the chasms 
He of the yee cleaees to lift and whirl along 
the very surface of the earth. No chemical analysis has yet 
been able to detect and classify the ingredients which go to 
the formation of a delicate soil which runs over the earth’s 
surface in strips and bands, here and there a. into 
other soils, but elsewhere terminating sharply, like the edge of 
a fine ribbon. This is the case with some of the best vine- 
yards in Burgundy, as you detect by the size and flavour. of 
the grapes, rich, and delicious on one side of a thin 
wall of loose stones; large, coarse, and watery on the other. 
In some parts of the African 


if you rise before the sun, 
and glance along the mammill 


tend of golden sand, 


that he had had enough of it, and retired. you may frequently discern a slight of emerald blades 

There w after all Sonn. Jans one serene the com- | as fine and sharp as needles, which are so and evanescent 
petitors for ction that day who was not thrown, but he es- | that they melt and ogee on the ap; of the sun. In 
caped by means so contemptible that few would wish to follow | some parts of Tibet, the herbage is little less diminutive and 


his example. He was a young man and an amateur, and the 
Mechanical Horse seemed inclined to deal very leniently with 
him. The movements of the M. H. were much more slow 
and gradual now than they had been previously. But as the 
time approached when, as we all knew, another kind of be- 
haviour might be expected from this treacherous animal, and 
just as the “quick movement” was nning, and we were 
all settling in our places to the full enjoyment of the antici- 
pated crisis, this shameless yours man then and there, with 
the eye of the Public upon , was heard to utter a request 
that the machinery should be stopped, after which he said that 
“he thought he would get off,” and actually did so. 

After this there was nothing to be done but to depart with 


fragile, since in summer, if you take up a handful, it crumbles 
into dust between your fi Yet these lean pastures are 
preferred by all inivorous animals to the luxuriant mea- 
dows of the sou Hence it is that the shawl-goat loses its 
fine down when attempted to be acclimated in any other 
land. It has been introduced into Bengal, into Cashmere, into 
the Punjab, into Persia, and into several parts of Europe, and 
undergone different modifications at each remove. In the 
rank plains of Bengal, it has lost not only its fine down, but 
nearly all its hair, and been afflicted by a skin-disease, exhi- 
biting itself in offensive eruptions. In tact, the shawl-goat of 
Tibet, wherever it may be transplanted, soon degenerates 
into the common of the country, just as the moufflon, 


goat 

all speed from the scene of so disgraceful a proceeding. And| supposed to be the original stem of sheep, assumes in 
it must be owned that it was a pleasant thing to : from every region & new oe so as in many cases to be no 
that dismal loft into that Dutch picture already described, | longer as the bold, fierce creature which nothing 
with the straw, and the sand, and the red b , and the|can terrify or subdue. The number of in this region 
stable-cats. must be prodigious, since the supply of down to the weavers 

And now just one word as to the usefulness of the Mecha-| of Cashmere: appears to know no limit but that of demand. 
nical Horse. When severed from the animal, it is packed into small neat 

It appears that there are really two or three of these pieces | bales, and transported through the nes of the snowy moun- 
of machinery in use in different parts of Germany, and that| tains of Balti and Ladakh on the of sheep into Cash- 
riding is actually taught by means of them. lonel von 


mere. 

At present, Gholab Singh, to whom, at the close of the Sikh 
war, we added that beautiful province, enjoys a close neers 
of the finer sorts of shawlwool, which are therefore 
wrought up by the manufacturers of his dominions; though, 
if it were not so, the fabrics woven south of Bembec and the 
Pir Pangal, could never be made to rival those of Serinaghur. 
As early as the time of Akhbar, a thousand shawl manufac- 
tories were established at Delhi; and recently, Runjit Singh 
made a similar attempt at Lahore; but the articles produced 
had neither the delicacy, the softness, nor the warmth of those 
woven in the valley. In appearance, moreover, they were 

h, like ordinary woollen cloths, while the dyes 
had nothing of that brilliance for which the real shawls are 
remarkable, en ier wrote two hundred years 3 
the splendour of the dyes was attributed to the waters of the 


Jhylum or H oe the latest observer concur in 
strengthening the opinion. To the same cause is assigned the 


cal Horse, which will last at least forty-years, as many men as 
on ten living horses.” Of course the strong point with par- 
tisans of this invention is this: they e that since men 
who can ride porte wel the living animal cannot kee; 
upon the back of the Mechanical Horse, that, therefore, it 
must be more difficult to ride the latter than the former, and 
that having learnt to master the more difficult thing, the easier 
thing becomes quite naturally. This is, however, hardly fair. 
The natural horse which these men can ride is not an animal 
which behaves—even if a vicious horse—in the frantic man- 
ner in which the Mechanical Horse conducts itself. If it did 
—if a real horse went on as this sham horse does, plunging, 
kicking, flinging itself from side to side, or even down on the 
ground, and all this continuously and without cessation, it is 
not too much to say that it would be twice as formidable a 
monster as this one in Piccadilly, and would dispose of its 
i at least twice as quickly. Phe beast would be a pheno- 
nature, and would make us think Cruiser a lamb. 

the action of the Mechanical Horse is not natural. 
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the question. The iron support by which he is 
remains always in one spot in the middle 


i 


horns, and lo shaggy but light and beautiful in form, 
which beowens't ‘amid the vast solitudes north of the Himalaya, jeal 


remain | most dissolute and depraved race in the ast 


the number of shawls L mages sr, or of the 
Cashmere, because, un 


found in the capital. Upon an average, five shawls issue an- 
nually from each loom, so that the entire number formerly 

factured ted to two hundred thousand in the year. 
Owing to a variety of causes, among which the A e-paed is 
the diminution of that class o ns who could afford to pay 
so large a sum for a single article of dress or ornament, there 
has been —_— falling off in the shawl-trade. The last com- 
putation of Cashmere looms made them amount to sixteen 
thousand, which sent into the market eighty thousand shawls, 
of which the far greater number were rted. But to what 
countries? Certainly not to Europe. Neither do they find 
their way into India, though a very superior article, which 
pays an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. finds its way to 
Calcutta, where it commonly sells for three hundred pounds. 
Gholab Singh therefore obtains from each shaw] of this class 
a duty of sixty pounds sterling, which, if the trade were ex- 
tensive, would render him one of the richest princes in the 
east. Even the dancing- of Northern India often possess 
shawls valued at a hundred pounds; and the ladies of the 
harems in Western Asia twist round their heads or waists 
shawls worth six times thatsum. The young wife of a Turk- 
ish pacha used to pride herself on a scarf of extraordinary 
richness and beauty, said to have cost her husband seven hun- 
dred pounds sterling. It had a border at either end eighteen 
inches deep, displaying a parterre of the most splendid flowers 
—roses, anemones, , tulips—as fresh and gorgeous 
of hue as those which drooped or nodded in his own ens 
in the valley of the Sweet Waters. When she wore it round 
her waist, allowing the borders to di d down her left side, 
each fold was so disposed as to exhibit in succession a rose, a 
tulip, and a narcissus, enveloped in a galaxy of buds, especi- 
ally of the moss rose, which seemed to | ge from the surface 
of the fabric, fresh and steeped in the dews of morning. The 
wild and froward beauty who owned it sometimes took it 
from her waist, and twisted it round the head of a favourite, in 
order to behold the splendour of the flowers set off by contrast 
with his black beard. Along the sides of the scarf ran a bor- 
der of about four or five inches in depth, resembling in rich- 
ness of colours the most gorgeous painted windows in an old 
cathedral ; and through what may be called the field, there 
ran long etems or wreaths of fanciful blossoms, fading away 
towards the centre into an opal tinge, which surrounded, like 
a halo, the circle of a damask rose. It may well be doubted 
whether the shawls manufactured for the Russian and Persian 





ambassadors, which cost twelve thousand ru exceeded in 
magnificence and loveliness that of the Turkish lady we have 
described. To suggest more com, ly the ideas of a en, 


parts of the scarf had been stee in one perfume, an parts 
in another, so that, as she moved slong, the scent of jasmines, 
roses, or violets fell upon the senses alternately. 

Occasionally, the workmen of a whole shop produce on! 
one shawi in @ year, and when they make most progress, ad. 
vance no more than at the rate of a quarter of an inch a day. 
The foreman, with the pattern before him, drawn and coloured 
in the most careful manner on paper, sits in front of the arti- 
sans, whose fingers and threads he directs, while they toil on 
in silence, darting their shuttles to and fro, and nodding their 
heads at every movement. It has sometimes been doubted 
whether they were more conscious than their shuttles of the 
beauty they were creating; but though they require the direc- 
tions of the foreman, they are possessed of far too much intel- 
ligence and skill to work like mere machines. They evidently 
throw themselves with enthusiasm into their employment, 
and the pride they take in their productions is their chief Te- 
ward, since the wages es | receive are barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. It is not this class of men, therefore, 
who offer that strenuous opposition to the enterprise of Euro- 
peans who desire to throw themselves into the shawl wool- 
trade which has hitherto succeeded in preserving the mono- 
poly. The jealousy fas: tnd is on the part of the merchants, 
who are beyond measure alarmed when any European, who 
can at all be suspected of commercial designs, endeavours to 
pass through Ladakh towards Tibet. These men of Cashmere 
generally set out in December with a large assortment of 
shawls of three kinds: long black and, white scarfs, worn by 


the wild hunters of Northern Asia it their waists, and 
valued at a com vely low sum ; long shewls, to be folded 
round the head by princes and grandees. 


and occasionally ty 

ladies of distinction ; and square shawls, like those fashionable 
in Europe, which are either thrown over the head, and al- 
lowed to depend over the shoulders, like a G veil, or 
tied like a girdle round the loins, It usually takes a month 
journey from Casbmere to Tibet, and the way lies in part oy 
passes where the thermometer descends in winter to six o: 
eight degrees below zero, where the human breath freezes to 
icicles upon the beard, and where, if overcome by or fa- 
tigue, the wayfarer is almost hembices | frozen to No 
danger, however, is to be Ogee from the inhabitants, 
who are gentle and hospitable, aay J 
to strangers, and entirely free from that 
which is the curse of most countries both in and 
Still, wherever these wayfarers settle or remain for 1 
of time, they are said to corrupt the inhubitants. It ust 
possible that, from vasious ca‘ into which we need not at 
present enter, travellers commerce are prejudiced 

the people of Cashmere, whom as the 
2 
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roll:upon the ground, the yaks rub themselves against the 
trunks of me and the shawl-goat, would doubtless exhibit 
similar ingenuity and impatience, if man were not too anxious 
to to his assistance, 


render 
troduction of.a. comb made like a Pandean pipe of fine twigs 
with diverging teeth, which is passed between the hair against 
the grain, and soon delivers the goat from his down, and oc- 
casionally, also, from parts of his skin. However, no sooner 
is he freed from the attentions of his tormentors, than he gives 
a glad shake to the hair that remains, and bolts away to the 
mountains, where he dwells in Y browsing or frisking at 
his leisure till the Lv | spring. 
the hab humanity of the Tibetans, whom 
the worship of the Lama appears to render gentle and timid, 
we may be sure that the rough usage of the goat is rather a 
matter of accident than of design. They love to pass their 
days in ease and quietness, th , a8 in other parts of the 
world, the indolence of the men leads them to devolve some- 
share of work upon the women, 
who, in this strange mountainous region, are sup to ex- 
ceed the males in the proportion of two to one. rdingly, 
nearly all houses abound with women and children, who seem 
to regard with pleasure the magnificent array of the 
sacerdotal order, who dress in scarlet even to their hats, and 
are bedizened with ribbons, so as rather to resemble actors in 


an extravaganza, than staid and sober priests or demigods, in 
which character they the edieution of tel trlends 
and neighbours, 


A caravan of shawl-merchants exhibits a, truly comic ap- 
pearance when returning from the Bogee oven towards the 
south, driving before them numbers of long-legged sheep, 
packs of goat’s wool, weighing about thirty 
pounds, with which they wearily toil along, bleating with dis- 
On their arrival in the valley, the looms, 
which are of the most simple and primitive construction, are 
all set to work, and the wretched artizans have the satisfac- 
tion of learning that they may hope to eat bread for the next 

ear. Poets and romance-writers have vied with each other 
spreading a halo over Comers, whith nature has no doubt 
invested with rare beauty, abounding as it does in lovely lakes, 
and streams of the water, and fruit-trees which 
in spring cover a large po! of the land with a sheet of va- 
blossoms ; but the inhabitants, though handsome in 
their persons, probably excel all other orien which is say- 
ing a great deal for them—in vice and filth, The streets of 
their towns and cities are narrow, and abound with abomina- 
tions which they are too lazy to remove, probably because 
their olfactory organs are to evil smells. They 
seem, however, to be stirred —? some degree of cleanliness 
by their present ruler, who is said to possess a nose, a rare 
thing in Asia, and to make war in consequence upon the dar- 
ling habits of his subjects. He is certainly a martinet on one 
point—we mean, in on the payment of taxes ; for on 
one occasion, when his subjects dis; “be a disposion to suffer 
their payments to fall into arrears, he forty of them flayed 
alive, by way of example. He exhibits the bl 


| has just come from reading for his class. But a successful 
voyage to the moon must whenever the hour strikes, en- 
ticely French affair. It will be performed before the eyes of 
the French nation, with wa’ and. to the sound of 
cannon; while the French Emperor will watch the proceed- 
"Ware ls someting’ cacoedingty at lng a the eager 
ere is som ig ex ly ami 88 
with which all France, for thirty-six hours, has fixed its eyes 
upon M. Nadar and his balloon. It was the national sen- 
sation of the a7 5 and whoever took part in the. performances 
naturally felt that he was, for the time, Papemning » national 
character. The French admire daring of all kinds; and 
whenever a daring act is being done, give a theatrical char- 
acter to the whole scene by gathering round and performin; 
the functions of an audience. Blondin in England was a 
spectacle worth one shilling—and not more. People paid 
their money to go and see him; some from mere curiosity, 
and some from a neryous-and morbid desire to see if he 
would fall, Had he gone earlier to Paris, before the fame of 
his exploits was becoming common and ordinary, his achieve- 
ments, like those of M. Na adar, ht have taken the form of 
a syecies of national ceremony. haps he might have been 
wearing the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, as M. Nadar may 
wear it yet. The French would have crowded to look at him, 
not so much in the American spirit of sensation hunters as in 
the temper of hero-worshippers. They would have said he 
was @ brave man, with the heart of a lion; and if he had ac- 
cidentally fallen and dashed himeelf to pieces, Napoleon III. 
might possibly have written with his own hand a consolato 
letter to his wife. As representative of the French people, it 
was impossible but that the Emperor should pay M. Nadar 
the compliment of viewing his ascent. His presence on such 
occasions, and his interest in such doings, e the same hold 
on the French that one of the Queen’s gentle and humane 
letters do spoe the English nation. When the Female Blon- 
din was killed at Birmingham in the middle of her per- 
formance, Queen Victoria won the sympathies of the people 
by sending a — sensible message to the authorities of 
the place. Were M. Nadar to die to-morrow from the effects 
of his recent accident, the Emperor Napuleon would achieve 
equal popularity by announcing it as his opinion that M. 
ae was a true son of France, and had perished in the path 
of glory. 
t is one ofthe most salient facts in the history of ballooning 
that accidents deter nobody. The injuries that M. Nadar has 
received will probably not damp the ardour of that intrepid 
traveller in air, or quench his confidence in the Géant, any 
more than a broken neck out hunting puts an end to the ex- 
ploits of a hunt. There is no reason-why each young French- 
man of fashion, who now apes English manners by driving 
himself and tiger up and down the Champs Elysées, might 
not help himself to a more original and an — dashing 
occupation by setting up his own balloon. The French papers 
a few weeks ago were full of a strange story, which if true, 
shows the uses to which an inventive fo er may put a 
balloon. According to their account two gentlemen at Con- 





jealousy of his British. neighbours in the Panjab; but is so 
short-sighted, that instead of conciliating their grad will, he 
takes the course best adapted to irritate them into hostility, 
which, in all likelihood, will lead ultimately to the annexation 
of Cashmere?’ This might be asacalamity by the 
tince and his courtiers, but to the mass of the people it would 
an inestimable blessing, since they would be freed at once 
from all but their just burdens, and enabled to enjoy in peace 
the full reward of theirindustry. Even their cowardice, which 
was once proverbial, may be simply the result of despotism, 
since, in the late civil war, such of them as we employed acted 
with much intrepidity. To complete our In Jian policy, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped that events will soon enable us to extend 
our protection to the unfortunate natives of Cashmere, who 
are now subjected to one of the most ruthless tyrants in the 
east. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BALLOONS. 


When the Princess La Tour d’A’ e, inspired by a 
sudden desire for sensations, got the other day into M. Nadar’s 
tel hed ho’ ber fr ds the foll Se tame tte 

rap me to her frien ¢ following message :—“ Do 

pot sit up forme. I shall not return to-night. Perhaps not 
to-morrow night. Perhaps never.” Sensation bglloons are 
bly the very things most suited to fill a certain void in 
rench life. Veteran atronauts assert that when once the 
disagreeable feeling of motion is completely overcome, the 
pleasure of voyaging — - air and above the clouds is 


are two in it that all Frenchmen woul l 
appreciate. the first there is excitement. In the 
second place, there is no fati With an Englishman the 
two are 


igue. 
inseparable. Hunting, shooting, fishing, climbing, 
contains amount ot physical exertion 


coupled with the excitement. An Englishman's ‘physical | Paris above 


strength is adapted for the h and enjoyable life of sporting 
and plenty Frenchmen as my ee have perhaps 


keener powers of a pleasure and pain than our- 
selves; but they seem in le of standing against fatigue. 
They are not 1 ed and inured to it when young ; 
and it may be that of climate and of food make it 


impossible for them to bear what natives of this country so 
much enjoy. But there is no doubt that it is not from love of 
security or from want of courage that their enjoyments are 
Jess full of bardabip and endurance. They have the nerves of 
heroes, but the sinews and thews of women. Sensation bal- 
loons seem accordingly an amusement providentially invented 
for so excitable a race. 

When you have got into M. Nadar’s balloon, and let go the 
ropes thre is nothing to be done until you come down . 
except to wonder whether you ever will come down alive. 
Balloons never jib; and never pull your arms off. They do 
not miss fire; they do not require to run. The best bal- 
m in the world may be enj 
has all the peritoage of the 
pain of using his legs. It is even possi! 
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easily fall for ballooning. It is 
ly a toa on . It 

to ay ba , fine scenery, ond danane 

all the while’to be able to sit doing nothing. 

g, then, that when the Princess La Tour 

ei Asvenpeain driving so the Bois de Boulogne,saw M. Nadar 
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t ple having quarrelled, went up in two balloons with 
rifles in their hands, and each shot at the balloon of his an- 
tagonist till a hole in one brought it tumbling to the ground. 
So novel a description of combat might be a pleasing variety 
in the monotonous life of the heroes of the Jockey Club. The 
most celebrated aéronaut of the last generation used fre- 
quently in conversation to predict that we should soon come 
to private balloons even in England; and the amusement is 
one still more fitted for our neighbours across the Channel. 
There is an Alpine Club in —* why should there not 
be a Balloon Club in France? The danger in each would be 
equally inconsiderable when measured by the real keenness 
of the sensation. If M. Alexandre Dumas would devote his 
pen to the task of creating an enthusiasm in this direction, 
the thing would soon be accomplished. The Princess La 
Tour D’Auvergne has already given a stimulus to the pursuit 
of atmospheric exercise under difficulties, which -will not be 
thrown away upon the jeunesse dorée, She ought, therefore, 
at once to be the founder of that institution which the wants 
of French society demand, and which the intrepidity of the 
future is sure sooner or later to supply. 

Whatever bethe result upon the habits and modes of life of 
the exquisites of Paris, M. Nadar’s ballooning on a gigantic 
scale can hardly be without its influence on French literature 
and French fiction. An enormous field is at once opened up 
for the imagination of the feuilletonists. Henceforward there 
will be a new eet by the gratification of which the youn 
heroes of the Paris novels may break at once their mother’s 
and their mistress’s heart. The balloon—if it is well launched 
in fashionable life—may even figure in an opera. It will be 
as much a godsend to M. Verdi as to the younger Dumas, 
Choruses will be composed by the former, descriptive of the 
car in all stages of its process, from the first ascent in sunshine 
to the last descent in a thunderstorm; and if all other in- 
cidents fail, M. Dumas may allow his next Traviata to die 
slowly sitting in a parachute. The age demands incident. 

a all places in the world demands incident, Love 
in a balloon will be a subject worthy at once of Paris and of 
the best Parisian nevelists. Nor will M. Michelet’s pen be 
silent. Last of all he will pourtray the balloon as it is seen 
by the eyes of the author of “La Mer,” beaming with life 
and vivacity and motion, and longing to expand itself into 
infinity.—London paper, Oct. 24. 


M. Nadar’s it balloon ascended for the second time 
from Paris on Sunday last, and after passing across Belgium 
descended near Nienburg in Hanover, at mid-day on Monday. 
The balloon was for several hours, M. Nadar having 
both legs dislocated, Madame Nadar a compression of the 
thorax and severe contusions, and M. St. Felix, the editor of 
the Nation, a fracture of the left humerus, Other persons in 
the car were slightly injured. ‘The party, nine iu number, 
are said to owe their lives to the of M. Godard, the 
government afronaut, who accompanied the party, and who 





gue The “ Géant” is advertised to make an ascent from the 
rystal Palace next week, but whether this promise will be 
kept may be doubted, since M. Nadar is so seriously injured. 
At any rate we feel justified in giving a warning of the dan- 
gerous nature of this balloon even in experienced han 
much less in those of an aspiring caricaturist like M. Nadar. 
The immense volume of gas which it contains will scarcely 
ever, we think, be got rid of with sufficient rapidity to make 
the descent free from considerable danger.— Ditto. 


——__.__—_——_ 


GLEANINGS FROM THE PROVINCES. 
“\ THE UNION OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


ay that the — = the rr harem pemey | a ole: 
nies, as a group, is no longer a project w men 0! 

sent generation bam hope ‘o\ ses wécomupliahed; thie next text 
thing for the maritime Provinces ia that their public men 


boldly cut the balloon with an axe to accelerate the escape of | flags, 


should devote their serious attention to the practicability of 
“Fae isclated, and ~~ B f each oth they 
a it o er as 

now are, they never can reasonably aspire to position of im- 
portance either in their own or the world’s estimation. With 
different currencies, di t enacting diverse statutes 
in different Legislatures on a lilliputian scale, if matters were 
to continue so for another hundred years, still these maritime 
Provinces would be a class of pigmies, dwarfs, stinted, and of 
inferior proportions, Let the six hundred and * | thousand 
people, however, that now populate Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
vick and Prince Edward Island, stand fast and firm together 
as one people, with one , one tariff, one currency, 


g | having but one aim, one object, one interest, and how differ 


ent would be the result at the close of the next decade. In 
1874 there might not be & million of souls where we have at 
present but six and one half tenths of a million, but it would 
be no unreasonable expectation thatit should beso. The per- 
fidy of Canada, as manifested in her recent relations with 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, Koen anny Marthe the inci- 
pient sympathy that was ay | ts) tween her and 
these continental Provinces. gross a breach of faith, so 
wantonly perpetrated, it would be difficult to find precedent 
for in the history of nations. Canada and her public men have 

erpetrated a indignity towards Nova Scotia and New 
Bromewick, and a sense of self respect would seem to leave no 
alternative for the latter, but to turn away from her now as 
from a stranger.—Halifaz Morning Chronicle, Oct. 27. 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 
“Tt never rains but it pours.” This musty old proverb may 


well be applied to this country as the mineral wealth, 
which the hand of the explorer is almost daily turning up to 
the raysofthe sun. A few da we noticed the discovery 


of Antimony in the Township of Ham, of Gold and Silver 
quartz at Tyendinago, in the county of Hastings, and of 
further deposits of Copper in the rich belt of the country which 
extends northward from Lake Mamphremegis to Point Levi. 
We now hear of lead deposits, said to be of unusual richness 
in the same county of Hastings. In theshort space of half an 
hour forty pounds of pure soft lead were taken from a hole 
about two Ret deep and three in circumference. The prospect 
seems favourable, and there is scarcely any doubt but that a 
mine of great wealth has been tapped. We alsolearn that the 
Marmora iron and copper mines are again about to be worked 
by a new company, principally from Quebec, who purpose 
commencing operations with a capital of $1,000,000, and will 
endeavour to float half of it off in the moneyed centres in the 
Northern States. The mine in question will produce ore of 
good quality, equal in fact to any imported.—Montreal Ga- 
zelte, Noo. 2. 


THE 8ST. FOY MONUMENT. 

In our last issue we made editorial reference to the ceremo- 
nies attending the inauguration of the above-named memorial. 
The account below is borrowed from the Montreal Commercial 
Advertiser of the 22nd ult. 


After a century of British rule the two populations, descend- 
ants and representatives of the men who shed their blood at 
St. Foy united to commemerate the contest and their common 
glory, by a suitable}{monument marking the scene of its fiercest 
st le, and the spot where the bones of the plain are in- 
cared France, through Prince Napoleon, participated in it 
by contributing a bronze statue of Bellona which surmounts 
the monument. On the 19th July, 1855, the corner stone was 
laid, the crew of the Imperial corvette Za Capricieuse uniting 
with the British Garrison and authorities in the ceremony. 
The monument consists of a fluted bronzed metal column, on 
a panelled stone base bearing military emblems, the whole 
surmounted by a beautiful bronze statue of Bellona. The face 
of the pedestal fronting St. Foy road has the simple inscrip- 
tion, surrounded by a laurel wreath, “ Auz Braves de 1760, 
Erige par la Societe St. Jean Baptiste de Quebec, 1860.” On the 
face looking towards the city is the name “ Murray,” on an 
oval shield surmounted by the arms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and supported by British insignia. On the other side is 
a shield bearing the name “ Levis,” surmounted by the arms 
of France under the Bourbons, the crown and lilies, with a; 
propriate supporters at each side. rear, lookin Nowatls 
the valley, there is a representation of a windmill which was 
an object of alternate attack and defence to both armies on 
the occasion of the battle. This portion of the column also 
bears the national arms of Canada. The aite of the monu- 
ment is beautiful in the extreme. You reach it from St. Foy 
toll-gate after five or six minutes walk through an avenue 
Sortered on either side by handsome villas, and fine gardens, 
and half-shaded by over-arched trees. It stands on an open 
field on the brow of the cliff overhanging the valley of the 
St. Charles, As you turn towards the monumental pillar, you 
have before the valley of the St, Charles, along which the 
populous suburbs of the St. Roch and St. Saveur are gradual- 
ly making their way. Beyond the limit of the level ground, 
the hills rise up terrace-like, bright, even in the late autumn, 
with the verdure of gardens, and rendered still more attrac- 
tive by the endless succession of villas, farm-houses and vil- - 
lages which dot the rising ground at intervals until they are 
lost in the distance, far away in the rear, behind Loreite, 
Charlesbourg and Beauport, where the blue summits uf the 
Laurentian range rise to the skies. On the left at one end of 
the valley, the prospect is rendered still more id by the 
mountain heights and thickly wooded skirts of the valley, 
bright with orange, crimson, and russet hues of autumn. 
Along the whole landscape you can trace the winding of the 
St. Charles, from the foot of the mountains on the one side 
until it mingles with the broad St. Lawrence on the other. 

The Volunteers, National and Benevolent Societies partici- 
pated in the ceremony, proceeding in procession through the 
streets of Quebec, which were deco: with triumphal arches, 

and evergreens to the site. In the long line followed a 
large deputation of Indians from Lorette in their war paint, 
and fantastic costume. At the monument the regular troops 
of the Garrison were drawn up in three sides of a square; the 


ee Oe eres under a canopy of flags, on 
ds, | which were wernt General and suite, Major General 


the 
Lindsay and staff, and other notabilities who were to take 
or give eclat to the ceremony. The statue was uncovered 


y the Governor General, Field pore fy a 
ute, the bands playing the anthem, and cheers 
of twenty-five thousand To! over the field which 
no such clamour since the of Murray 


‘hus terminated a Negra, Babs fitly opens the second 
La Nouvelle care et 
and Indians meet as deadly enemies to 
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each other’s blood, and contend for dominions over Canada , 
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shallow demonstrations which have grown with us into a 


































































in the second the descendants and representatives of the same cotton supply for the ensuing year, from other sources 
races assemble to bury their with the bones of the} habit, and in which we indulge more for morbid self-gratifi-| 4 merican, is held to be good. . 
victims of that century old contest @ monument to | cation than either to honour our guests or to declare our senti- ~ hl 
their common valour, w is a memorial also that the three | ments. Whether we consider our own domestic circumstan-| The most striking item in the Continental news is conveyed 
races are into one le. Let us hope that before} ces or the present domestic circumstances of Russia, we are| in » very brief telegram from St. John’s; and so strange is 
a third century dawns the on will be complete, and as | constrained to think that this is an American custom which, it, that one is ws mm “The King of 
Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, blended to form | in this case at least, were more honoured in the breach than - inclined be ay error. gs 
the English people, so all the races that find in Canada a home | in the observance.—N. Y. Worltl, Nov. 6. Denmark,” thus it runs, “in a speech, said, if he was over- 
y mutual Law. a Engram men and an en- powered by Germany, he would proclaim a Danish Republic.” 
it 





SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY. Until the context be received, we abstain from comment upon 


a threat so extraordinary in all its bearings, whether, in re- 
spect to the relation now subsisting between the Danish 
Throne and People, or to the general principles presumed 
to govern international conflicts. Why should this Prince 
threaten to throw an apple of discord into the kingdoms of 
hostile neighbours, if, in order to effect this, he must commence 
by administering the same medicine to his own sub- 
jects? If, on the other hand, Democratic institutions be 
good for Denmark, why should the grant of them be made to 
depend upon extraneous ‘action; and why should it not be 
good for Austria and Prussia to catch theinfection? This at- 
tempt to frighten off Germany by a menace curiously made 
up, so far as we can judge, of personal pique and public po- 
licy, seems to us to be neither kingly nor wise. But perhaps 
we are groping in the dark. Atany rate another item accom- 
panies this peculiar one. The two German powers just named 
decline—as might have been p d—England’s proffered 
mediation in the Schleswig-Holstein dispute. 

While New York is dancing in honour of Russia, Poland 
continues to bleed at every pore, ‘and is in truth under sen- 
tence of death. Louis Napoleon has despatched, or is about 
to despatch, Marshal Neil on a special mission to St. Peters- 
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HUNTINGTO’N’S NEW PICTURE, 
“MEROY’S DREAM,” 
On Exhibition at Goupil’s, No. 772 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


D* DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, nee ¢ the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No. 60 East Tarety-Frourts 8r., 
Between Fourth and Fifth Avenues. 


municipal authorities and citizens have welcomed this first 
visit of a Russian fleet to our port, closed with the ball of 
which our columns this morning present so life-like a picture. 
We shall perhaps venture on an act of questionable taste in 
asking whether the occasion, the guests, and the domestic 
circumstances of the entertainers, justified these demon- 
strative hospitalities. We are a nation smitten with the 
heaviest calamity which the chastening hand of Providence 
can inflict or permit. A family in affliction meg omtaly 
treat its guests with kindness and consideration ; but does it 
accord with les bienseances to entertain them, under such cir- 
cumstances, with a round of showy and expensive gayeties? 
Does it not rather savour of unseemly levity to indulge in all| _Marrrmp—At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, on 
this meretricious parade when the destroyer has brought wanes, Sovemner <3 by te le —Tys by ov. 
desolation to our firesides and the thunder-clouds of war cidest daughter of Dr. a N Be tel ELLEN 











Marrirep—At Mount Vernon Church, Boston, on Wednesday, 
28th ult,, at 12 0’clock, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Srepuen Smiru, M. D., 
» Pa . M. E. Beagpsiey, both of Woodstock, New Brunswick, 








darken the whole land? We feel the difficulty of alluding to 
this subject in fit terms while the guests are still within our 
doors. The faults of taste are not on their side; they have 











been shocked they could not without aren oe our 
8) refuse to partake of such viands as we set before them, 











certainly—as Admiral Lisovski took the 

cap; ot aoe eye yore gi Lampe t him person- 
: a ey co be in- 
tended as a demonstration, inthe face of por frizoaeh p 
to the Russian nation. Most assuredly we not intend to 
say to Europe that we regard our contest with the South as 
resembling that of Russia against Poland. No! Weare fight- 
ing the dismemberment of a nation; 
party to the dismemberment of the me» ajpany Pomdeeeedl wry 
of 
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burg. Russia is arming her Northern and Southern frontiers. 
t would be an unpardonable rudeness to discuss in their Over the Water. dons pl it sre pam dai 7 — 2 rnp 
; - The latest European news is of the 27th ult. from Galway, 
Admiral Lisovski, with admirable sense and modesty, pre- : Toulon for Athens. The fair Empress of the French is making 
cluded such discussions, at the very beginning of these de. telegraphed from St. John’s, N. F.—In our domestic affairs 
monstrations, by interpreting them as courtesies to his nation in ; Nor can we wonder that the Emperor of the French finds 
our has it—and we trust that rumour for once is cor- 
femurs bat ae amppone ohave, a police | rect—that Sir Robert Pest hasbeen called upon to resign his| ona tho near approach of the Legiative Sewlon, mos 
struction, that we venture upon the delicate task of appreci- | Chief Secretaryship for Ireland. Last week, we alluded to 
: made, vernment is to 
scarce — tbe most kindly and respectful as where he conducted himself in a manner very suitable for eet ar Ve te Ree ~ ew in or igtes 
to Adm vski and the officers of his squadron. If Donnybrook Fair, but not becoming a responsible member of : 
your cook has served up what passes for woodcock, there is office-bearers. This, however, is the mere machinery. What 
ojadelicacy in honestly talling your guests thet it 1s only ey emery 3 a a et he a course is the Emperor about to adopt with reference to Poland 
Our Russian friends must understand that we Americans | Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—also recorded |*™4 ‘Mexico? Allis dark still; but his Majesty has received 
are probly the most éxcitable and the least self-contained | i, our last issue—has been visited by his dismissal from the the Mexican delegation, on its return from offering Mon- 
people in the world. The philosophic De Lye awe Te-| Bench of unpaid Of Lord Leitrim, the pablic tezuma’s crown to the Austrian Archduke. He is said to 
a this emotional peculiarity as one of the effects of our s —s have complimented them on their success; but it is added 
emocratic institutions, and explained it v much as he did knows nothing; and for him does not care. Sir Robert that Louis Napol @uring the interview, Gid?act make 
the habitual inflation of our oratoys and the spasmodic ex-| Peel, on the contrary, is the bearer of an historic name, direct tion om milian, and there ple 
agyerstion which infects our literature. We should rather | ang the public cannot but regret that his talents avail een oF eer eget aov4 
plana in the physical and climatic influences) | + nothin OE gi ag je | bold enough to assert that ‘annexation to France, pure and 
— have o 80 great a change in the ethnological 8, possessed = gover nab simple, is in reality the Imperial project !! 
ype with w we set out on this continent. The - | tendency to be flippant, and a mania for saying or doing the 
me, papa gy enveloped in an atmosphere of great humi-| wrong thing, or the right thing at the wrong time.—After re- The War. 
suits with ouch » ny oe pomm _~d bear peated defeats at the hustings, the Whigs have at last picked| till another week, without any military or naval action on 
conte an th bnddies pat t's continent, where the prevail- | UP vote; indeed their gain is double, Mr. Potts, tbe Conser-| jarge scale; though not a day passes by, without its record of 
ing winds are from the west, Rocky Howat the vast ex vative M. P. for Barnstable, being succeeded by a Liberal, Mr. | skirmish or collision. 
ie dana ve rete g ing oie ake wasialn ainin., We Lloyd. It has been established by despatches, since we last wrote, 
lose the fullness and rotundity of the isms we become| 22 the absence of interesting topics, the journals are} that Lookout Mountain, overhanging Chattanooga, was really 
lean, lank, wiry, eager, restless, constantly craving for excite- | filled with reports of speeches made in public—at Agricultural | abandoned by the Southern forces on the 29th ult., and that 
ment. We consume large quantities of stim animal | Meetings, by Legislators addressing their constituents, and | on the same night a portion of them attacked General Hook- 
oot we oo cones » ag ge ey coffee ant, tea, a notably by Mr. Ward Beecher at Exeter Hall. This eloquent | er’s corps, but were signally repulsed, losing 100 prisoners, 
oor wiele popeien aa thom in thin lend of a individual achieved marvellous success, if vociferous ap-| though inflicting upon the Federais a loss set down at 350.— 
crease the restlessness induced by the dryness of our atmos- | Plause from predetermined hearers, and lavish compliments | The only other occurrence of this sort, that invites notice, is 
phere. Add to these physical causes the incentives to ambi-| from journals already arrayed on his side, may be taken as| the resumption of the attack on the outward defences of Char- 
john cee yd poh ow gap ater paaaleripsa tw eng proof thereof. But having carefully read every word of his|jeston. Throughout last week, and up to Sunday last, beyond 
and there is nothing enigmatical in the vehemence and extra’ | 0D Oration, we cannot find in it any novelty or cogency of| which date we have no information, s terrific bombardment 
vagance with which we give chase to every passing occasion | argument. As we have heretofore remarked with refer-| ofthe ruins of Fort Sumter had been kept up. On one day 
for excitement. A higher intellectual and social culture may ence to Mr. Beecher, he may inflame those who think | 1215 shots were launched against it from the heaviest artillery 
rer te — = is tendency, but probably nothing will| with him, and induce them to become actively anti-neutral— by land and sea. Confederate papers record the wounding of 
When the boy Iulus, in the neid, is mounted with his|® ™Stural game perhaps for so unscrupulous a partisan to| 7 men, and the subsequent death of 13 who were crushed un- 
a adopt, but not at all a desirable result in the opinion of those,| der the falling wall of the sea-face. General Gilmore has 
ee ee: Re ae 6 en nam, p d descend | who, having declared themselves nentral on conviction, de-| thrown into the city a few more shells charged with Greek 
e , 
joy the exhilaration of the chase. He did not intend tas «| te to remain so to the end. It is difficult to imagine any| Fire. The Southern batteries on Sullivan's Island are said to 
one with the same zest as the other. The wish of Iulus re-| inconsistent and illogical and ad captandum appeals, while it| Potomac is doing nothing, or information on the subject is 
semaine Gs babies! mond of the Amatonts We give a rap-|is easy to comprehend how masses of men may be car-| kept back by the War Department at Washington. 
tarous welcome alike to lion and bore—to the heir of the Bri-| req away by the vigour and original audacity of his| There iss lavish outpouring of money for Government use. 
«3 fuddled with hospitable folly over Charles Dickens, and 
showed his sense of the com liment by going its way. He might, in short, become an O’Connell in his | lions of dollars were offered lately by individuals, in one day! 
een Soe a ened in bis” Amerienn Bets effects upon popular assemblages, if he would but throw his| The whole amount is 500 millions of dollars; more than 350 
lous Hungarian scrip; gave him what he called “ piety overboard. But there is something so incongruousin the | have been subscribed. On the other hand, notwithstanding the 
pe Lowe ready, for the moment, to cut loose from the coun- 
against Russia and Austria ;| tone than predominates in him, something so discordant in | a is regarded as a failure. The Conscription will be 
but the effervescence of that foolish delirium subsided while|tne notion of this muscular individual falling back for al 
variety’s sake upon his Christian ministry, that we can| Major-General Butler, the notorious, is to have command 
present guests understood they ious and in indifferent eyes. Yet, after all, and though | the banks ofthe Mississippi,and fire upon passing steamers — 
ae ee an © not) at this parade of dis-}¥» class these exhibitions among nine-days’ wonders, | A plot has been discovered at Columbus, Ohio, for releasing a 
Mr. Beecher’s success, in this fashion, has tended to soften | large number of Confederate prisoners. Arrests have been 
lately prevailed in the American press. It is grateful to see| was either got up or greatly magnified, for electioneering 
that our country is spared awhile in some influential quarters | purposes.—Upwards of 900 Officers of the Northern army are 
from the out-pourings of the vials of wrath. Severe journals,| prisoners at Richmond. Great complaints of their cruel 
ginning to understand each other and ought to be fastfriends,| The State Elections on Tuesday resulted generally in large 
influenced perhaps by Mr. Beecher’s denunciation of Ameri-| majorities for the Republican or Administration party—a 
can Russo-philism. We expected as much. We remembered | fact that is thought to indicate an indefinite prolongation of 
rations, that England never could be forgiven never, never, | superiority, though with numbers greatly diminished. The 
never, never!” only point of interest is that a fellow named McOunn, de- 
It is highly gratifying to learn that distress in the weaving | nounced by the press, almost without exception, as utterly un- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1863. _ | Nevertheless, we do not expect any war between her and the 
presence their title to this extraordinary consideration; and 
—without her 
there has been no occurrence of moment. oa oe tau 
and not to the personnel of his fleet. It is only because these 
ating their true significance; a task on which we enter (we | this wayward gentleman’s behaviour at the Tamworth election, be ae 5 peeree lee. Ot . a. ae 
young companions, on ayy ome he sends up a fervent 
Teast a i 
great compliment to the animals ; for he would have run down | ™8n of sober reason won over by Mr. Beecher’s erratic and/| have only responded at intervals.—Either the Army of the 
tish throne, and to hideous little Japanese “ Lg 
Tommy.” Wel avis, which on this occasion ssems to have been inimitable in| The loan, known a6 the 690, is 00 populat, that dlxteen mil. 
mad with frothy excitement over Kossuth ; ht his ridicu- 
material 
attempt to associate things divine with the thoroughly worldly | prodigal bounties offered, volunteers come in very slowly. This 
and intervene m 
and| imagine his performance marred thereby both in relig- |in North Carolina —The C. 8. Guerrillas are still active along 
down very decidedly indeed ,the bitter anti-English spirit that | made ; but there are not wanting insinuations that the affair 
that we could name, now aver that the two countries are be- | treatment find their way into print. 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, when we read those violent decla-| the war. In the city, the Democrats have kept their wonted 
districts is gradually diminishing, and that the prospect of ‘ worthy, has been elected to high Judiciary office! Wecan re 
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member nevertheless when New York was equally indignant 
at the idea of having Fernando Wood for Mayor! It may be 
set down as beyond question, that this flourishing city will 
tolerate anything or anybody—that pays well and serves its 
purpose. t—— 

The Prophets of Evil in the Bast. 

Weary of anticipating serious disasters to England herself, 
from invasions and revolutions and other imaginary sources 
of trouble, the malign and envious Anglophobists in the West, 
who minister to a depraved public taste, have been busy of 
late in predicting that terrible misfortunes impend over us in 
the opposite hemisphere. Apart from the hocus-pocus conju- 
rations, whereby British Oriental commerce and empire are 
to disappear before the Russians navigating the Amoor, or the 
French cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, these 
seers are gloating over every item of news from China, from 
Japan, from Affghanistan, and from New Zealand, as though 
each were decisive and fatal. That each has its importance 
may not be denied ; but there is no reason to suppose that our 
place in the world is seriously endangered at either of these 
threatened points. 

The Chinese complication is probably the most difficult to 
handle, for it involves an immense amount of trading interests, 
and our representatives on the spot are engaged in the difficult 
work of protecting those interests against the assaults of poli- 
tical revolutionists, while themselves professing non-interfer- 
ence. Caustic and able moralists may perhaps find some 
reason for taunting us with inconsistency, though we are glad 
to think that the ground we occupy now is more defensible 
than it was during the “Opium War.” Neither do we per- 
ceive any indication whatever, that the course adopted by the 
early English settlers in Hindostan is likely to be re-enacted 
in China. If there be one thing definite in our policy at this 
moment, it is an indisposition to burden ourselves with 
the cares and risks of extended dominion. So far 
from a craving for fresh territory being prevalent 
among either rulers or ruled at home, we repeat with per- 
fect confidence our conviction that there is more than one 
British Colony, whence a Declaration of Independence, an- 
nounced in friendly terms, would there be heartily wel- 
comed. Captain Sherard Osborn, therefore—whom one of our 
daily neighbours calls a British Admiral, and still more cu- 
riously confounds with the eccentric M.P., Mr. Bernal Osborne 
—is not commissioned to pave the way for one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Viceroys or Governors-General. He has simply been 
awarded leave ‘to enter the Imperial Chinese service, be- 
cause that course has been thought an advisable mean 
toward the suppression of piracy and the protection of 
trade. The whole matter is anomalous in its circum- 
stances, and therefore, we say, hard to deal with; but 
there are no hidden intrigues behind it. If any Clives 
spring up among the adventurers on either side in that 
queer region, their doings will be personal, not national. 

So also in Japan ; the actual position of affairs is strange in 
the highest degree, as is well known to all who are familiar 
with the oft-told story of Tycoon and Daimio. The former, 
it would almost appear, has encouraged our Admiral on the 
station to exact, from the‘turbulent Prince Satsuma, the re- 
paration which he himself was absolutely unable to give. 
Thence the naval proceedings already reported, and of which 
no full particulars have yet come to hand. We only know 
now, and heartily regret, that the chastisement inflicted on 
this insolent noble cost Admiral Kuper’s litte squadron a loss 
of eleven killed and thirty-nine wounded, and that among the 
former were the two senior-officers of the flag-ship Zuryalus, 
namely, Captain J. J. S. Josling and Commander Edward 
Wilmot. Both were in the prime of life. The former was 
only 37 years of age, of which he had passed more than 19 
in active sea service. The latter was but 30. He was known 
to some of our readers, as a Lieutenant of the Jndus, flag-ship 
of Sir Houston Stewart on the North American station, and 
subsequently as Commander in the Agamemnon. The two com- 
rades were killed by the same shot.—We trust that it is not 
strictly true that, in the attack on the Japanese chieftain’s 
strong-hold, the city which it over-awed was bombarded. His 
fort and his palace were rightly doomed, or at least their de- 
struction was a measure of stern necessity. It is otherwise 
with the dwellings of the inhabitants at large. The power 
that spared Odessa should not have destroyed Kagosema. 
There is no fear that we shall be drawn into a general war 
with these semi-civilized, ingenious, and warlike barbarians. 

We pass on to New Zealand, where a serious conflict with 
the Maories, or native Chiefs, has indeed commenced ; but 
where we do not anticipate any inconvenient absorption of 
our forces, or fear any mishsp to our prestige. The Australian 
Colonists generally are of one mind as to the aggressive and 
intolerable proceedings of the aboriginal leaders, which have 
brought on this war; and they are showing their sympathy by 
raising volunteers and recruits among themselves, to be sent 
forward to the scene of action. What the home government 
does we record from time to time in these columns. On the 
whole, they must be pessimists indeed, who look to it that Eng- 
land is going to shiver herself to pieces, in a military or 
financial sense, by a protracted contest with these bush-rangers. 
The physical nature of the ground, and the tactics of the 
savages in arms against us, may combine to lengthen out the 
encounter; but the inevitable end will be the extinction of the 
dusky race, or its retreat for a time into remote fastnesses, 
whereto civilization will ultimately extend. 

There remains Affghanistan forthe prophets of the woe that 
is to overwhelm us in the East—writers, by the way, who are 
prone to a rhapsodical division of the earth and the spoils 





thereof between the Eagles of Russia and America. To these 
visionaries the late rumour of an invasion of the Punjaub 
was a God-send. They saw, in their minds’ eyes, secret 
of the Czar and mutinous Sikhs working hand in hand to bring 
about an ending of British rule in India. At sound of the 
first gun fired on the North-Western frontier, the fabric of our 
continental empire in the East was to melt entirely away. 
Strenuous in converting the military rebellion of 1857 into a 
popular desire to return to the grinding tyranny of the native 
Rajahs, these facile scribes contrast with malicious glee the 
maby millions of inhabitants with the sparse hundreds of the 
dominant race. A report, in fact, from a district noted for 
chronic strife between the warlike tribes who put up and aepose 
their military chiefs at will, so often that the world takes no 
heed of their comings-in and goings-out—a report, we say, 
from Herat or Bokhara turns the heads of the oracular pen- 
men. But we confess that they do not inspire us with any 
alarm, We observe indeed that, as a measure of precaution, 
officers of British regiments quartered in the Punjaub are for 
the moment refused leave of absence. Hence, argue the sen- 
sation-mongers, interpreting this reasonable order as a8 
sign of desperate uneasiness, it is certain that we are about to 
be engaged in hostilities. The conclusion is somewhat abrupt. 
Of course, another Affghan war is a possible contingency. 
Yet we do not think it probable; nor should we view the 
chances of its issue despondingly, if such an event should 
occur. The suppression of the great Mutiny, half-a-dozen years 
ago, left upon the Oriental mind generally a wholesome 
dread of British power and perseverance; whilst the 
construction of rail-roads and the improvement in in- 
ternal communications have largely increased—as is per- 
fectly well known to malcontents and enemies— 
our facilities of transportation and consequent ability to deal 
sudden blows. With the fate of the King of Delhi and of 
Nana Sahib before them, native Princes, who might other- 
wise waver in fidelity, will hesitate to provoke our wrath. 
The King, it will be remembered, died in miserable exile, de- 
spoiled of his possessions. The Nana is still a hunted fugitive ; 
and though his followers may smirk over the recen‘ mistake 

as to his identity, they must do so with fear and trembling, for 

Nemesis yet hangs upon his track, while the very persistence 
manifested in pursuing him is not without its effect. 

Add to these considerations three special facts, bearing upon 

this supposed danger. Administering the important government 
of India, we have, in Lord Elgin, a man whose official antece- 
dents warrant a belief that he is admirably calculated to com- 
prehend and baffle the intrigues so common on a soil that is 
prolific of plots. Wecan fancy his Lordship willing and quite 
able to cope with the craftiest of native politicians. Again, we 
learn with great satisfaction that Colonel Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes, who made his mark at Mooltan when only a subal- 

tern in the Bengal Army, is to be appointed Lieut.-Governor 

of the Punjaub, the very Province now said to be invaded and 
the one with which he is familiar. Thirdly and lastly—for 
other subjects claim our space—it happens fortunetely that 
the same season, which has generated this report or witnessed 
this occurrence, has been chosen for some time past for 
gathering together at Lahore a considerable force of all arms, 
for purposes of exercise. The selection of time and place has 
turned out to be singularly 4-propos for the safety of North- 
Western India. 

Thus hastily glancing at these Eastern bug-bears, we con- 
clude that our countrynzen in this Western hemisphere need 
not entertain any grievous apprehensions. 


The Russian Ball. 

The magnificent fete, offered by Citizens of New York to 
Admiral Lessovski and the officers of his squadron, took place 
on Thursday night at the Academy of Music. It was attend- 
ed by about twenty-three hunidred persons, including the élite 
of society and nots few distinguished guests. Superbly de- 
corated for the occasion, the house, as the evening advanced, 
offered a splendid coup-d’-ceil. The music was admirable, and 
as the bands relieved each other almost without pause, the 
dancers had a merry time of it. 

Such long descriptions fill the daily journals that we do not 
give place to one; and after all, however enjoyable, there is 
a general sameness in festivals of this kind. The chief novelty 
consisted in “annexing” Irving Hall for a supper-room, with 
a covered way for access carried across the street. The origi- 
nality of the arrangement, or more solid attractions, caused 
the crowd to thicken therein, at times incon veniently, but, by 
good grace, there were no speeches. The Managers on the 
whole may be congratulated on their very brilliant success. 





Secretary-ship of the British Legation at Washington, 
In our last issue it was announced that the Hon. W. Stuart 
had gone home on leave, his departure being hastened, we re- 


gret to say, by the state of his health. In the meantime, the Capt. 


duties of the office being by no means of that nominal charac- 
ter, which makes certain appointments charming to the diplo- | i 
matic lovers of the dolce far niente—a successor has been nomi- 
nated to the vacant place. The new comer is the Hon. Wil- 
liam Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, lately Secretary of Legation and 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Greece, who entered the service of the 
Foreign Department in 1849, and has had ample opportunities 
of seeing courtly and representative life in many a capital, hay- 
ing been attached at various times to the Missions at Hanover, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Berlin, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Athens. 
It may interest the local world of fashion to know that Mr. 

Eliot is a son of the Earl of St. Germans; also, that he is a 
bachelor, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. Hecomes how-| Freeman 


ever to the aid of Lord Lyons, at a period full of profound in- 
terest to the observer. Something more than the modes and 


agents | manners of men and women are now to be studied by foreign 


residents in the capital of the United States. 
HAuste. 


The chief event of the week was the production of “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” by Maretzek’s fine company on Monday night. It drew 
an excellent house, and was given also on Wednesday.—Awarding 
the highest praise to the liberality of the cast, which in fact in- 
cluded “ every body who is any body,” and recognizing with” 
pleasure that certain portions were tumultuously applauded, we 
must own to some disappointment in the rendering by the princi- 
pal performers. There was some flat singing and some false, on 
both evenings, and we could not but conclude that the music did 
not suit the voices. This, we believe, was the general impression 
among the regular frequenters of the Opera who speak out their 
merits, As a compensation, we are to have “‘ Norma” on ore. 
Let no lover of sublime acting neglect the last occasion ! < 

Last night, “Martha” was to be given, with Miss Kellogg in her 
favourite part, who, by the way, sings to-night at the first Phil- 
harmonic. 

The Wollenhaupt Testimonial. Concert was a perfect success. 

-———__>- —— 


Brama. 

The great theatrical event of the season is the revival of Shaks- 
peare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ at Niblo’s Garden. This grand 
drama—strong in intellectual passion, yet cold in the stateliness 
of its classical form and style—is th; best picture of Roman iife 
extant in the pages of English poetry. The character of Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus is thoroughly that of a Roman patrician—one 
in whom unite all that is best and gentlest in blood, all that is 
most haughty and chivalric in spirit, all that is imperial in intel- 
lect, and all that is most dignified and gracious in those outward 
manners which are the natural garb of the gentleman. And this 
character has been depicted by Shak under circumstances 
which make it graphic, and tried by experiences and passions 
which invest it with a romantic charm. Thus Coriolanus is in- 
teresting as a person and as a life—for what he is, and for what he 
does, The sympathetic student of the tragedy thinks of its hero, 
not only as a vast statue of imperial manhood, surviving the mus 
tability of centuries, but as an active worker amid stirring dis- 
cords. Under this first aspect he lives in the memory: under 
both aspects he delights us on the stage. In the first act of the 
tragedy we behold him as the scorner of the people, and the hero 
of desperate battle—‘ Bellona’s bridgroom lapt in proof.” In the 
next, he receives the honours of the victor, and makes a con- 
strained suit for the popular vote. Inthe third, heis overthrown 
by enemies, who are skilful to use the pretext of his own 
pride, and is banished from Rome. In the fourth— 
the fifth and fourth being, in the acting copy, made into one— 
he has conquered his country, by allying himself with its foes, and 
is only prevented—by the voice of Nature in his heart, re-echoing a 
mother’s supplications—from the dire revenge of desolating its 
capital. Around him, during all these vicissitudes, are representa- 
tive Romans and Volcians, while the current ofhis deeds lies amid 
scenery the most picturesque and affecting. It is not wonderful, 
then, that Shakspeare’s tragedy, when presented upon the stage, 
fascinates all beholders who have “a soul above buttons.”” Mr. 
Wheatley has displayed his wisdom, therefore, no less than his 
taste and liberality, in its present production; and he deserves 
the warmest praise for thus affording the public an opportu- 
nity of seeing a magnificent play presented in a style of 
splendour commensurate with its merits. The scenery, the 
dresses, the music—all is excellent. The cast of character also 
has been discreetly made. Mr. Forrest enacts Corolianus, Mr. 
McCullough is Caminius, Mr. Burnett is Menenius, Mr. Shewell is 
Aufidius, Messrs. Nunan and Mordauut are the Roman Tribunes, 
Mrs. Ponisi is Volumnia, Mrs. Allen is Virgilia, and Mrs. Skerrett is 
Valeria, The other parts are filled by persons of different degrees 
of competency. In all, however, the acting is such as not to mar 
the beauty of the play——which is sayin a great deal, if the reader 
chooses to interpret rightly. But of this hereafter. For the pre- 
sent a cordial recommendation of the enterprise may suffice. t 

all persons interested in the drama—whether admirers of Mr. 
Forrest, or otherwise—see “ Coriolanus” at Niblo’s Garden. It 
deserves along run, and probably will enjoy what it deserves. 

There is little to be said of the other “town shows,” “ Rose- 
dale’’ protracts its lengthened sweetness at Wallack’s, and “ Po- 
cahontas” still revels at the Olympic. At the latter house, how- 
ever, a new burlesque—on “ The Duke’s Motto”—is shortly to 
take the place of Mr. es 8 legacy of mirth. Another new 
ar written by Mr. Frank Wood, is presently to be played 

inter Garden. Hither, by the way, have come “those 
talented young American couple,” as a lost joker used to call 
them, the Florences. ‘‘ Handy Andy,’’ “ Mischievous ane 
and “The Returned Volunteer,” have been played eve’ ht 
during the week, to good houses. Mr. Florence plays wit all is 
accustomed vivacity, — is ably seconded by his vivacious wife. 
As a delineator of ct jally within the domain 
of low comedy—he in +1 think, without an equal in the theatrical 
profession. 

Miss Heron’s recent putamen at Niblo’s invite no particular 
comment. = 4 Played Me fedea and Edith, in the manner of her 
well known Camille ; and, though powerful and effective in both, 
ae es not target tra hful in either. 

et’s French bays omy is doing well, and I shall a 
B.S. oad my respects to th MERCU 


Hacts and Farncies. 


A Kingston paper mentions 5 daring feat performed 
Savary of the 47th Regt. He safely descended pra 
a small punt the course of the River St. Lawrence, driving the 
turbulent rapids of the river in his frail craft with skill and 
‘We very much regret to learn that Sir 
Heary Bulwer, our Minister at Constantinople, is a decided in- 
valid. At last accounts, he was cruising in the Archipelago, 
in H. M: er Caradoc, It may be remembered, however, 
that, while Sir Henry was in this country, that singular phrase 
might have been pac to him, which —— of & man “ be - 
joying a bad state din 
that the negro is Agger aney in the onde of Mr. Lincoln's 
consideration. He styled the race, in 1858, the negroes; in 
1860, the coloured men ; in 1861, the intelligent contrabands 
and in 1862, free Americans of African descent ————Th 
St. John, N. 'B., papers ve an account of the adventures of the 
Lieut.Governa, who ki who sf pmo mag ae Col. Crowder 























through Albert and ona King’s co counties. his > Racellency, the the 
Freeman learns, occupied about ten days in this tour, and tra- 
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actual surpl 
om be the actual ¢ diture thereof, 
the year the 30th day of June, 1863, amounted to 
sum of £1,159,268. Of this —_ £295,446 has 
towards the reduction of the 
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himself Crimean war ; 
immediately after their marriage, the bride and bride- 
will take their departure for Nova Scotia, where Mr. 
’s regiment isstationed. The officer, without doubt, 1s 
Lieut. Pinson, of the 16th Punch 


has been greeted with hearty weleome by all his 
tenantry. A it “ Confederate success” is ee in 
Montreal. A titled and wealthy Guardsman has offered his 
hand and fortune, it is said, to the fair daughter of a well- 

















that “the King of Dahomey is expected at St. Petersburg on| known Seceder. A suspension of Crown 
a visit to the Emperor of Russia, After a short sojourn with | Land sales has taken pes in certain townships in the Chau- 
Alexander the Second, his sable jesty will to Wilna, | diere gold districts, till new regulations are issued. ————— 
and stay some time with General Mouravieff in order to wit-| Lord Palmerston has entered on his 80th year, having been 
ness the butcheries which are going on in Poland.” He will | born on October 20, 1784. It is semi-officially announ- 
doubtless gain new models for domestic ter. ced that the Princess of Wales may be expected to become a 
Punch complains of 


cruel treatment, thus: “ A invalid, 

required peculiarly gentle treatment at his attend- 

ants’ hands, was the other day at sraneen places, by his doc- 

tor’s orders, in a Bath chair, and, in this position, he was 
about by two of his own servants. Barbarous !” 

en Cromwell first coined his money, an old Cavalier, look- 

ing upon one of the new pieces, this inscription on one 

ie: “God with us;” and on the other, “ The Commonwealth 

” said he, “ God and the Commonwealth 

A foreign mentions that 

a newly-invented metallic burial case is fast coming into 

fashion, and it is highly recommended by those Who have 

used a oe = a Led to the Patriotic ae 

Mexico, calls the Emperor Napoleon “ a tyrant, a usurper, and a 

perjurer, who has changed the glorious flag of the French Re- 

publie into a standard of robbers.” Mr. Macready has 

ogzend to act as Vice-President of the National Shakspeare 

ttee.—_-————_The proprietor of a bone mill advertises 

that “ persons, sending their own bones to be ground, will be 
attended to with rs and despatch.” 8: 

mud, a Mussulman writer of some 


mother in March next. 





Ovituary. 


Sir Ratpu AN8TRUTHER, BarT.—Sir Ralph Anstruther died 
on the 18th ult., at his seat, Balcaskie, Fifeshire, in his 59th year. 
He was son of General Anstruther,who distinguished himself in 
the Peninsular war, and died at Corunna in 1809, nine years 
before the death of his father, Sir John Anstruther, the third 
baronet, M. P..for the Eastern Bi of Fife, and at one time 
Chief Justice of Calcutta. Sir John d in 1818, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, the late Sir Ralph, then only in his 
fourteenth year. Sir Ralph possessed very considerable abili- 
ties, and till weakened by illness, showed much energy of cha- 
racter and action. At the first election under the Reform 
Act he stood as Conservative candidate for the St. Andrew’s 
Burghs, but was defeated by a large majority. He continued 
a eae and active member a = Conservative y up to 
about eighteen years , when he began to undergo a gra- 
d Ab-| dual ion of p= hen which resulted in his having 
ute, the author of a com- | since 1847 giving a steady support to the Liberal party in Fife- 











mentary on the Bible, is preparing for the press, at Ghazee-| shire. By-this chan: ir Ralph may be said to have onl 
pore, a ply to Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch. | returned to the heredit politics of the family, his predece:. 
—— —Walter Sa Landor, who is now 90 years old, is| sor in the having when in Parliament been a friend 
about to publish a volume of , entitled “ Heroic Idylis.” | of Charles James 





Body-snatchers have, it is said, been riflin, 
in the Washington graveyard near the Soldiers’ Home. 
A declamatory counsel, who despised all technicalities, and 
tried to storm the court of the India Company 4 the 
force of his eloquence, was once uttering these words, “ In the 
book of nature, my lords, it is written”"—when he was stop- 


ao .gnee ‘ox, and one of the “ managers” of the im- 


peachment gs. From first to last Sir Ralph 
was ~~ respected by men of all parties; and in all the pri- 
vate ations of life his benevolent spirit and his deep sense of 
duty and of honour won him warm attachment. 


D'ORNANo.—Marshal Count D’Ornano, the Go- 








MARsHAL 
ped by this question from the chief justice, Lord Ellenborough : | yernor of the Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, died there, in the 
“ Will you have the goodness to mention the page, sir, if you | 8th year of his age. He was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, and 
lease 2” A Republican Judge (Juage Gray of Des| belonged to an ancient family. He entered the French arm 


‘oines, Iowa) has decided that a negro can sue out a writ of 
habeas 


thou & white mein cannot. 00 ays the De- as a lieutenant of dragoons at the age of sixteen; and althoug 


t his mili career was not undistin ed, his seniority and 
= Herald. This, says the Boston Courier, if not the ultima | the fact of his being the last survi general officer of the 
of philism, is the extremest point it has yet reached | old Imperial , constituted his principal title to the dig- 

with the Judiciary, so far as we are informed.——The prisoner 


nity of a marshal of France, to which he was elevated by Na- 
IIL, in 1861. He took part in the battles of Austerlitz 
¢ \ and Jéna. During the war in Spain, when under the orders 
the North American , which publication will now be | of Ney, he was several times noted for acts of bravery. At the 
edited by Messrs. J. R. Lowell and C. E. Norton. A| battle of Moskowa he commanded the whole ca’ 
movement is on foot to double the annual salary of the Presi- of 
dent of the United States, which at present is $25,000. 
M. Asravais, Professor of Geology at Strasbourg, has obtained 
a new metal from the mineral waters of Alsace. It is yellow 
like gold and as soft as lead. It has been introduced into use 
by the Paris jewellers. “ Mr, Lincoln,” says an unsatis- 
fied hee pe rey “seems bent upon Me yon od oe 
thin, e our money , and everyth e 
ioe i new pase diies \6 te , has 
started, for circulation in the French Theatre here. It 


Nana Sahib turns out to be a high priest of the Mahrattas.—— 
The Rev. Dr. Peabody has retired from the editorial chair of 





retreat French asmy 
ost his life. He was severely w 
would inevitably have perished had not the Emperor given 
him a place in the only carriage which he had left. Subse- 
— it was his fate to rally to all the Governments which 
ruled France in rapid ion. When Napoleon was in 
exile in Elba, he served Louis XVIIL, but he opie joined the 
Empire during the One Hundred Days. On account he 
was banished by the Restoration. was allowed to return 











been to France in 1818, but he never again had a commission under 
is printed in the French language, of co and appears un- | the legitimate The Revolution of 1830, to which 
der the auspices of M Juignet. Its title is , and it is a 


he speedily adhered, brought him once more into active ser- 
neat little affair. An illustrated edition of the “In-| vice; he mgm ns r of France and placed at the head 
a ds with sixty cuts after Geo: ruikshank, | of the fourth military division. This command he held till he 
, and Tenniel, is announced for publication in London. | was removed from it by the Republic of 1848. For a short time 
At the close of a sermon on world! rural | he sat in the Constituent Assembly. At the cowp d'état he was 
minister gave the rasctiy Soars named a member of the Consultative Commission, and, not 
repudiating the honour as many did, his further fortune was 
beginning, ‘ Mistaken of| assured. He dies with the highest honours which the Empire 
"———-Since the earthquake in | could bestow—a marshal of France, a senator, Grand Cross of 
Cumming has fixed the date of the impen the Legion of Honour, and Governor of the Invalides. The 
1867.———A Scotch paper says the want of a lock-up has long| Emperor attended his death-bed. Just before his arrival the 
been felt by the res e portion of the commnnity ! Archbishop of Paris had administered extreme unction to the 
A fine poetic thought is that conveyed in the well known line| sick man. It is aaid that he ized the Emperor, and 
by Victoria Colonna, “ She learned raising himself in his bed, squeezed his Majesty’s hand, saying, 
1 The Essays of Rénan, whose “TT shall never see you again, sire, but we shall meet in hea- 
is a stir just now in Europe, have been ven!” (2) TheEmperor left the bedside affected to teara— 
English by the . O. B. er of this city, and will | Zondon paper. 
presently be published by Mr. F. W. Christern ———Chopin’s 
pianoforte, which had come into possession of his:sister, a lady 
of Warsaw, was among the many precious relics recently de- 
the Zam Palace. 


stroyed b' jians who 
the sum of living; and yet 
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Mr. WEtpD, or LuLworts CastLe.—The death‘is announced 
of the head of one of the most Roman Catholic 
families in 

rsetsh 





the 
‘fo love and to labour 
how many think they live, who neither labour nor love! 
° enneh last. week, in alluding to loss of life, when the 
wrecked in the Gulf of St. 
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ry of the | melan: 
ounded, and | 8cciden' 


~ | eight weeks. 


At a. 

a pn 

last.—At m, 
bald F. 


Clayton, Capt. 99th , from the effects of 
at the attack on te a on the 18th May 
jor-Genl. F. ler-Thompson.—At Edin- 
Melfort, Lieut. R. A—At 
nsul.—Drowned in 
stepping ashore from a 
R. N —At Quebec, Capt. Wil- 
H. —At Luffness, N, B., George Wil- 
. aan ee oy for be r.— 
hig P and a much- 
beral.—In Edinburgh, F. W. A. | 4 late H. M.’s 
Regt.—At Ca’ re, M. D. Gordon, Lieut. 24 Dragoon 
—At Edward Buller, Lieut. R. N., one of the 
Naval Knights of Windsor.—At St. Petersburg, the Duchess of 
Montebello, 1 4 daughter of the late Sir Chas, Jenkinson, 
Bart.—In India, Lt. Butler, $34 Highlanders.—At Paris, L. Rivett 
Reynolds, Commr, R. N.—In London, Col. Hotham, formerly of 
the 76th —At Elberton, Gloucestershire, H. W. Charleton, 
late Lieut. 2d Guards.—At the Camp, Aldershott, C. 
sesamiae uit’ seo cas eae 
. In oon Guards.— or 
Marriott, Paymaster: b4th- Regt * ™ 


Appointments. 

Major.- Gen. Cw to be Lt.-Governor of the Island of Jer- 
sey, V. Major-Gen Sir P. Douglas, res.—Members returned to 
Parliament: For Barnstable, Thomas Lloyd, a of Spark-hill, 
near Birmingham : for Richmond, Yorkshire, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Attorney-Genl., re-elected; for Plymouth, R. P. Collier, Salicitor- 
Genl., re-elected ; for Reading, G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., v. Serjeant 
Pigott, raised to the Bench.—Lt.-Col. Richardson, Bengal Staff 
Corps, to be Companion of the Bath. 


Arup. 

The 68th is ordered from Rangoon to New Zealand; the 
48rd from Calcutta; and the 4th Batt. Mil. Train from home. 
——The colonelcy of the 78th Highlanders is vacant, by the 
death of Genl. Macneil, an old Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
eS Paynter is about to retire from the Scots 

Guards.— A. Paris letter states that large aumbers of 
troops are being sent from Algeria (Zouaves and Turcos) and 


from French ports to Mexico. The Soanne was despatched 
with 1100 men aboard. 


Wanr-Orrics, Oct. 16.—98th Ft: Major-Gen. Wynyard, CB, to 
be Col, v Gen Darling, dec. 15th: Spencer Byng Astley to be En, 
v Porter, transf to 7th Hussars. 60th: Capt ey rd, to be 
hay 29 v Stehelin, whoex. Rifle Brig: Capt Inge, 4th Drag Gds, 
to be Capt. v Clerk, who ex. Ist WI Regt: Bvt Col G H F Camp- 
bell, h-p, late Gren Gds, to be Major; Capt Panter, to be Major, v 
Pampa. who ret; Lt Hopewell Smith to be Capt; En Clarke to be 
Lt; J E Bale to be En, 3rd: En F Archibald Stewart to be Lt. 














Navy. 


Sap Accrpents.—By recent accounts from the west coast of 
Africa we deeply regret to hear that Lieut. Dolben, command- 
ing the Investigator, 2, and Lt. Atkinson, of-the Rattlesnake, ap- 
pointed supernumerary lieut. to this ship, were drowned on the 
1st of September in crossing the Lagos bar. Lieut. Dolben 
left Lagos to report himself to the Commodore, who was out- 
side in the and instead of taking a cargo boat took 
a four-oared whaler. He left the Rattlesnake to return to La- 

, taking with him, besides his boat’s crew, Lt. Atkinson and 
pman Ewbank. The first surf that struck the boat cap- 
sized it, and one of the Kroomen immediately sank. The 
three officers struggled to _the boat, but the next sea breaking 
over it caused it to strike Lt. Atkinson on the face, and he im- 
mediately sank, the other two officers being also washed away 
from the boat. Mr. Ewbank had partially stripped, but Lt. 
Dolben being in uniform, and wearing his sword, was unable 
to do so, One of the Kroomen pushed a mast to him, which 
he took hold of, but he suddenly went down. The boat with 
the four survivors cli to it drifted beyond the breakers, 
and they were picked up by a canoe. In consequence of the 
oly catastrophe the command of this little craft has 
been given to Lieut. Gambier, of the Rattlesnake—A similar 
it occurrea to a boat of the Sparrow, 5, about the same 
date. Commr. was returning in his gig from a mis- 
sion to Prince “ Manna,” when, crossing the bar at the Gallinas 
River, the boat capsized. Mr. Seaton, 2nd master; E. Head, 
chief carpenter’s mate; two head Kroomen, and three Kroo- 
men, were all drowned. 


The Chesapeake, 39, is ordered from Sheerness to Chatham, 
to be brought forward for commission.——The Valiant, 34, 
iron-clad steam ram, has been launched in the Thames.—— 
The screw shaft for the Achilles, 30, fitting at Chatham, weighs 
19 tons.——The Columbine, 4, is fitting at Portsmouth for the 
Pacific. The “Lumley” or, jointed rudder has worked ex- 
tremely well on eee some months’ service on the 
Scotch coast.——The mch authorities have received the 
thanks of our Government for the respect shown by them at 
the funeral at Havre of the late Admiral Washington.——The 





Alert, 17, is soon to leave Plymouth, for the Pacific. The 
Falcon, 17, has been commissioned at Portsmouth by Commr. 
Parkin, —— serving in the Zuryalus and Mersey. The 
Falcon to Australia—The Hydra, 6, has suiled from Ply- 
mouth for the Mediterrenean, where she will be commanded 
by Capt, Spratt, now of the Medina.—The Liverpool, 39, 
will ly come out to the N. A. station ——The steer- 


ing ap described in our columns lately as havin 
been Tied on’ board the Charger gun-boat, is now oa 
ed as an American invention——The Pelorus, 21, from 
Plymouth to China, caught fire, in the Bay of Biscay, 
and put back. Her escape was a narrow one.——— 
The 21, also from Plymouth to China, has put back, 
with loss of and considerable damage in severe weather, 
and havin foul of a merchant ship.——The French 
squadron of iron-clads has again sailed from Brest, under the 
command of Admiral Penaud, to resume e ments, The 
has hoisted his on board the Invincible, 
which suffered most frora weather during the cruise fro 
8) on the 27th Sept.——A new kind of naval and 100- 
— muzzie-loading gun is about to be commenced at 
oolwich.—The Channel fleet will shortly make a further 
trial of the sea-going qualities of the different ships com 
Rear-Adm. Dacres’ command, by takin; ‘agus. 
The fleet will probably be absent from England about six or 
e officers belonging to the various vessels 
express themselves as heing generally satisfied with their per- 
formances. It appears that the same cannot be said of the 
result of the cruise of the French iron-clads——An Italian 58 


a trip to the 





ot oeae and anchored in the North River. She 
ings @ crew for the iron-clad ' built by Mr, 
Webb for that governmeni. 
; —Lieuts: Croke to Investigator, ¥ Dol 
drowned; Packe to Ajaz; © E Reade to Faleon ; Oxley to Bent. 
f Mesteay, Bimneh, 98d © Small to ; Woodruffe to 
: S Begetag Dy sa 1S Serna Pope FG 
Shepherdto Faleon, = ) 
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New Publications. 
Messrs. Sheldon and Oo., of this city, are publishing a series 
of books for children, entitled Walter's Tour in the Hast. The 


* first and second volumes of the series, “ Walter in Egypt,” and 


“ Walter in Jerusalem,” have already Four addi- 
tional volumes are promised, to be named “ Walter in Sama- 
ria,” “Walter in Damascus,” “ Walter in Constantinople,” 
and “Walter in Athens,” The author of these works is a 
Massachusetts clergyman, the Rev. Daniel OC. Eddy, D. D., a 
member of the Baptist sect, and well known as a local politi- 
cian. Mr. Eddy has, we believe, recently returned from a tour 
in Europe and Palestine, and these volumes doubtless embody 
the superficial results of his travel and observation. He herein 
narrates the adventures of a party of travellers, young and 
old, in regions hallowed by religious associations and in- 
teresting in the charm of antiquity. We have read the 
volume entitled “ Walter in Jerusalem,” just published, and 
we should judge it would prove very agreeable to youthful 
minds. It embodies much useful information concerning Je- 
rusalem, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and the sacred relics re- 
maining thereabout, and it is written in an appropriately sim- 
ple style. The fault of the book is the chronic fault of all re- 
ligious books prepared for children—puerility. This is well 
exemplified in the following conversation : 
They had heen resting but a moment, when s monk came in, 
bearing a nome number of tiny glasses of liquor. 
“ What is it, father?” asked Walter. 
* Raki,” answered Mohammed. 

“ What is that ?”’ 

“ Something Lo 

Mr. Percy explained that Raki was an intoxicating liquor. 

* Of course, then,’’ said Walter, “I shall not drink t, but will 
take some ice-water.”” 

“Of course I shall drink it,’’ said Harry. 

“No, Harry, replied Mr. Percy, “you must not drink it; and 


~ to Walter's ice-water, I do not know where that is coming 
rom.” 


“Oh, I remember, father; they don’t have ice here, do they?” 
—Ch. x. p. 144. : =) e 


This is a fair specimen of the quality of Mr. Eddy’s collo- 
quial style. We notice also that he uses such expressions as 
“ reliable,” p. 20, “ old hoary ages of the past,” p. 23, “illy,” 
p. $2, “stuck,” p. 40, “ here comes two civilized beings,” p. 43, 
“what is up now?” p. 100, and “you are funning,” p. 103. 
These, it seems to us, are objectionable, as incorrect ar inele- 
gant, and therefore are especially inadmissible in writings in- 
tended for the young. Aside from these blemishes, however, 
“ Walter in Jerusalem” is a very good and useful book. 


Originality of character is so rare in this world that any per- 
son, who differs essentially from customary types, becomes at 
once # curiosity. Such seems to have been Mr, Henry D. 
Thoreau, of Concord, Massachusetts, a writer of much local 
celebrity, who lived and died in that little New England town 
—a puzzle to those around him, while alive, an object of rather 
confused encomium, now that he is dead. His mind was 
powerful and independent, his memory was freighted with 
rich stores of knowledge, his fancy was vivacious, his sym- 
pathy with Nature was earnest and profound, and his 
written words were ever the honest expression of 
his honest thoughts. This we gather from his writings. 
He was the author of “ Walden, or Life in the Woods,” “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” and a volume of 
sketches called Hzcursions, recently published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. These books, we believe, are 
all that remain of him. He lived to live—not to write about 
living ; and therein he made the wisest and happiest choice. 
It seems, however, that some of those about him considered 
he was wasting his powers, while others thought he had no 
powers to waste. His friend Mr. R. W. Emerson—the well 
known but not very well understood philosopher—thinks that 
he lacked ambition, and says so, in a biographical notice, pre- 
fixed to “ Excursions.” The fact is that he was a very sensible, 
highly cultivated gentleman, who was fond of communion 
with Nature, and took very little interest in the pother of the 
great world of men. Altogether his life was a refreshing 
spectacle of naturalness, and his writings are equally refresh- 
ing, in so far as they suggest that life. This last volume, “ Ex- 
cursions,” is made up of nine articles—first printed, we be- 
lieve, in the Atlantic Monthly—on the “ Natural History of 
Massachusetts,” “A Winter Walk,” “The Succession of Fo- 
rest Trees,” “ Walking,” “Autumnal Tints,” “Wild Ap- 
ples,” “Night and Moonlight.” These articles, though 
they contain some specimens of that ponderous “ hifalutin” 
which passes for philosophy in New England, are yet full of 
beauties, kindred to those that delight us in woods, streams, 
and sky—the aroma and the colouring of Nature, the freshness 
of spontaneous thought and feeling. The following passage, 
from “ A Winter Walk,” is a good illustration of Mr. Thor- 
eau’s style and of the themes he best loved to treat: 

We sleep, and at length awake to the still reality of a winter 
morning. ‘The snow lies warm as cotton or down upon the window- 
sill; the broadened sash and frosted panes admit a dim and pri- 
vate light, which enhances the snug cheer within. The stillness of 
the morning is impressive. The floor creaks under our feet as we 
move toward the window, to look abroad through some clear 
space over the flelds. We see the roofs stand un their snow 


burden. From the eaves and fences hang stalactites of snow, and 
in the yard stand stalagmites covering some concealed core. The 


abroad to face the cutting air. 
of the'r sparkle, and a dull, leaden skirts the horizon. 
lurid brazen light in the east proclaims the of day, 
while the western lendocape ta dim and epecteed 6 and clothed 
in a sombre Tartarian t, like are 
Infernal sounds only ou hear—the cro of ote the 
barking of Sogn, the sbopy of wood, the lowing of e, all 
seem to come from Pluto’s bairn-yard and beyond dan og Me 
for any melancholy they suggest, but their twilight is 


solemn and mysterious for earth, The recent tracks of the fox or 
otter, in the yard, remind us that each hour of the night is crowd- 
ed with events, and the primeval nature is still working and mak- 
ing tracks inthe snow. Opening the we tread briskly along 
the lone country road, crunching the dry and crisped snow under 
our feet, or aroused by the sharp clear creak of the wood-sled, 
just starting for the distant market, from the early farmer’s door, 
where it has lain the tong, Gi ing d the chips and 
stubble; while far through the d and powdered windows we 
see the fgrmer’s early candle, like a paled star, emitting a lonely 
beam, as if some severe virtue were at its matins there. And one 
by one the smokes begin to ascend from the chimneys amidst the 





trees and snows. 


The sluggish smoke curls up from some deep dell, 
The stitlened air exploring in the dawn, 
And making slow acquaintance with the day ; 
Delaying now upon its heavenward course ; 
In wreathed loiterings dallying with itself, 
With as uncertain purpose and slow deed, 
As its half-wake master by the hearth, 
Whose mind still slumbering and sluggish thoughts 
Have not yet swept into the onward current 
Of the new day ;—and now it streams afar, 
The while the chopper goes with step direct, 
And mind intent to swing the early axe. 
First in the dusky dawn he sends abroad 
His early scout, his emissary, smoke, 
The earliest a from the roof, 
To feel the frosty air, inform the day ; 
And while he crouches still beside the hearth, 
Nor musters courage to unbar the door, 
It bas gone down the glen with the light wind, 
And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous wreath, - 
Draped the tree-tops, and loitered on the hill, 
And warmed the Sidon of the early bird; 
And now, perchance, high in the crispy air, 
Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s edge, 
And greets its master’s eye at his low door, 
As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky. 


Reverting for a t to Mr. E ’s remarks on his 
friend’s lack of ambition, we find room for the following just 


and pointed comment thereupon, from the Boston Zra- 
veller : 

** Had his genius been only contemplative,” says Mr. Emerson 
“he had been fitted to his life, but with his energy and practical 
ability he seemed born for great enterprise and for command ; and 
I so much regret the loss of his rare powers of action, that I can- 
not help counting it a fault in him that he had no ambition. 
Wanting this, instead of engineering for all America, he was the 
captain of a huckleberry party. Poundiog beans is good to the 
end of pounding my el of these days; but if, at the end of 
years, it is still onl Yr 

Pounding beans is, at least, a harmless pursuit, and can hurt 
nothing but the beans, which, luckily, can bear the pulverizing 
process without the slightest/inconvenience, whereas pounding 
empires is about the cruellest business in which a man can engage. 
Jeff. Davis is a superb operator in the imperial pounding line, and 
is there any one who a semen to say that he would not be bet- 
ter employed at pounding beans to the end ofthe chapter? It is 
because the world has so many men who are ambitious, and who 
are never satisfied until they are employed pounding imperially, 
that it is constantly quarrelling, fighting, and getting into debt, 
three that should be specially avoided. e feel a deep re- 
spect for Mr. Thoreau’s we because he never sought to be- 
come an imperial pounder. e chose the better part; and in 
keeping out of “ the filthy fray” ot public life he showed himself to 
be a true philosopher. He may have writ his name in water, but 
better that, than if he had written it in mud or blood.” 


The Harpers have published a neat edition of Romola. It 
is not necessary to do more than call the reader’s attention to 
this fact. Contemporary serials have made the story familiar 
to everybody. The author of “ Adam Bede” speaks always 
toa very large audience; and this, her latest work, is—by 
reason of its learning,its romantic interest, its truthful deli- 
neations of strong character and passion, its graphic, pic- 
turesque scenery, and its powerful style—redeemed from 
the charge of diffusion and heaviness sometimes brought 
against it.—The present edition is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the original wood engravings. 








NEW MUSIC. 


Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, has just published, in particu- 
larly neat etyle, six pieces of music, entitled respectively as fol- 
lows : “ Better Times are Coming,” ‘“‘ Where Liberty Dwells there 
is my Country,” * There is a Beautiful World,” “‘ Love Thouart a 
Heaven to Me,” “ Irene, the little Queen,” and “‘Come, Sing with 
Me.” The first two of these are expressive of American patriot- 
ism, the third is a “‘sacred melody,” the fourth and fifth are bal- 
lads, the last is a song. All are what is termed “ popular” in char- 
acter. We commend them to the musical public. 





Messrs. Firth, Son and Co., of this city, publish—also in hand- 
some style—the “ Victoria Rifles Quadrille,” the ‘ Vesper Bell,” 
“A Mother's Prayer,”’ and a ballad entitled “I have Sworn to 
Love Thee Ever.” All are interesting pieces—the one first men- 





tioned a ey 80, as the position of a ber of the 
Corps of “ Victoria Volunteer Rifles, of Montreal,” to whom it is 
dedicated. Mars fraternises with Apollo. 


Another local publishing house, that of Messrs. W. A. Pond and 
Co., have issued three superior works, entitled as follows: “The 
Ca jitoline Polka,” “ Tarantelle,” by 8. B. Mills, and the first of a 
cecles of “ Illustrations Operatiques”—the latter taken from “ Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel.” 

> 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT BOSTON. 
The stockholders of the Music Hall at Boston have become 
of a newly-built organ, whereof great things are 
said. On Saturday evening of last week, it was formally de- 
livered ; when Dr. Upbam, Chairman of the Organ Committee, 
gave an elaborate account of the whole enterprise, from which 
we make the extracts below. 


“Tn regard to the architectural form and enshrinement of 
the instrument I have time to ony bet, a word. This part of 
the work was approached by the Directors with no little diffi- 
dence and doubt. No structure of the kind that could be found 
in Europe appeared to meet the somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion that was to be occupied. Hence all estimate as to its 
cost—and it was many times guessed at by those who consid- 
ered themselves knowing as to such matters—fell wide of the 
mark. It was only after months and years of patient effort 





p | and trial that the present fitting habita‘\on of so noble an in- 
14 strument was obtained. Th 


e germ of the structure is a design 
by Hammatt Billings. His were the outlines and general form 
and oe But, in its present embodiment, if we except 
the cherubs on the tops of the high towers and the of 
the St. Cecilia, the germ alone finally adopted 





plan, in its artistic and elaborate beauty and grandeur, be- 
to the brothers Gustaye and Christian Herter, of New 
York, whose designs, when to 


pronounced by him, with characteristic candour and unsel- 
fishness, to be superior to his own, and urged upon the accept- 
ance of the commiitee. 

“Under the admirable management of Mr. Eben Dale, the 
difficult and delicate task of transporting the vast structure od 
land from the work-shops of Mr. Herter in New Yo 
to the Music Hall, during the last winter, was successfully ac- 
complished, without the least accident or injury. 

“ Some incidents that have occurred during the progress of 
this enterprise it may not be improper to mention here—as 
pa ey door reciation the work has already received in 
foreign lands. The three groupes of figures that surmount 
the central portions of the o were carved at the Royal 
Academy of Art at Stuttgard When finished they were 
placed on exhibition there and greatly admired. Subsequently 
& request was received by the directors for permission to place 
them for a time in the great exhibition of the industry of all 
nations in London as models of their kind. 

“ About the same time also came a solicitation from Mr. 
Walcker, endorsed by the State Commissioners and others in 
Wurtemburg, that a portion of the instrument itself might be 
set up at the London Exhibition. Both these requests were 
granted, on condition that the shipment of the o should 
not be materially delayed thereby. The project, in both cases, 
was only reluctantly given up when it was ascertained that 
too much time would be thus consumed. Likewise, a few 
months before the Great Exhibition, a request came in due 
form from the Treasurer of the Crystal Palace Association 
at Sydenham, asking upon what terms a loan of the Boston 
organ, then nearly completed in Ludwigsburg, could be had 
for the general commemoration of Hindel—a colossal concert 
by 4000 picked voices and instruments to be given in the Sy- 
denham Crystal Palace on the occasion of the opening of the 
exhibition. I may say, in parenthesis, that the Sydenbam 
Association were already in temporary possession of a huge 
organ, built for them by the celebrated house of Gray and 
Davidson in London, and which, it was proposed to take 
down and lay aside, for the time being, if their proposition 
‘was accepted. 

“This was soon after the commencement of the war—the 
period of gloom and despondency in financial matters—a time 
when the organ fund itself was low and the prospect of its in- 
crease not encouraging—when the rates of exchange were 
rising and the time for the payment of instalments approach- 
ing. The proposition was discussed in full session of the 
Board of Directors, and its acceptance on certain conditions 
entertained. A voluminous correspondence followed. Terms 
and conditions were named on which the loan might possibly 
be made, and the Directors reluctantly and in sorrow were 
making up their minds to yield up the first fruits of their 
long years of anxiety and toil toa rival nation—when upon 
a sudden the ‘ 7rent affair” in which Commodore Wilkes 
and Messrs, Mason and Slidell were the principal actors, in- 
tervened and put a stop to further proceedings.” 


The inauguration took place on Monday night. We 
abridge an account of the very striking ceremony, from the 
Transcript of the following day. 


_ “ The affair was attended with all the éclat and success an- 
i ap pe Lnaprmaa J ~ important an occurrence, and 
rightly and deeply signalized a great progressive stage in our 
local art history. vie . ’ nil 


“ Previous to the commencement of the services, Herr 
Walcker, through some unpretentious preluding upon the or- 
gan,—concealed as yet from the view of the audience by a 
voluminous curtain,—indicated some of its various beauties 
and riches of tone and combination, that only stimulated de- 
sire for the discovery of all the ample harmoniesand resources 
of the instrument. Miss Cushman’s presence upon the stage, 
that succeeded, was the signal for warm welcome and appro 
bation from the audience. Heppily introduced by Dr. Upham, 
the President of the Music Hall Association, she came for- 
ward and recited an appropriate Ode, written by a lady of 
this city. Its verses, that well represented in thought and 
imaginative range the mood and feeling for the hour and the 
occasion, and at times kindle and glow with fine poetic 
fervour and power, were admirably Seclivered by Miss Cush- 
man, who aptly caught the rhythm of the piece, and lent all 
pa pet and eloquence of her elocution to its language, idea 
and spirit. 

“The scene that then ensued, was an exhilarating and im- 
pressive one, and will not be soon effaced from the memories 
of those present. While Herr Walcker, resuming his seat at 
the organ, touched it in a free and fanciful manner, and drew 
the animating sounds from its vast collection of pipes, the cur- 
tain slowly dropped, and revealed the magnificent exterior in 
all its bold and comprehensive grandeur of design and pro- 

rtions, its infinite beauty and grace of line, and its marvel- 
ous richness of executive and decorative detail. 

_ “The formal musical exercises then began; Mr. Paine be- 
ing the first performer, playing Bach’s glorious Toccata in F, 
and following with his Trio Sonata in E flat. The experi- 
ment at this time of throwing a strong Drummond light upon 
the organ we thought particularly inopportune. It served to 
distract the mind from the rightful communion with the work 
of the master, and when one craved a thoughtful repose for the 
contemplative study of such masterpieces of organ writing, 
skilfully illustrated as they were by Mr. Paine, eye and atten- 
tion were irresistibly caught by the jack-o’-lantern horrors of 
a light in the gallery. Mr. Paine played with his 
usual masterly mental, as well as physical, command over the 
instrument, and if the audience were not entirely en rapport 
with subject and treatment, it must be attributed to the cause 
just mentioned. 

_ “ We do not propose a review of the performers; the dis- 
tinctive traits of excellence that attached to each organist as- 
sured his reception and proper appreciation in the wide range 
of taste and judgment that the audience represented; and 
whether in the compositions of Bach, illustrated by Messrs, 
Paine and Thayer, of Handel by Mr. Morgan, of Mendelssohn 
by Mr. Lang, of Palestrina and Purcell by Dr. ‘fuckerman, or 
of Lefebvre-Wely by Mr. Wilcox, the audience found succes- 
sively congenial and attractive mgtter, and a variety of style 
and Seay in its exposition that held it interested 
and spelled. , 

“Mr. Morgan of New York was received with unusual fa- 
your. His enon f and facility in execution got the ness 
of the audience, and two extra performances were demanded 
of him. It is but just, too, that special mention should be made 
of Mr. Wilcox’s superior performance. His thorough know- 
ledge and mastery over the organ, in its breadth, relationsand 
combinations, and in the infine variety of its faculties, were 
never more conspicuous than last evening, and his execution 
pid difficult and rich'y imposing music, of his selection 

mm e ion an was 
enoored like M x singe ‘ 


. Morgan. 
“Thus much for performers; now a brief word of the in- 
strument i 





the manifestations of its quality that 
noaneel th ia. 


t itself. 
were | we have now received, it can safely be pro: 
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Kither in the present number, or next week, we shall select 
for our readers a description of this magnificent instrumert, 
the erection of which, at a cost of $50,000, does credit to the 
enterprise and liberality of Boston. 





MANFRED ON THE STAGE. 

We borrow trom a London paper the subjoined account of 
the revival of “Manfred” at Drury Lane. The writer’s re- 
marks on this peculiar poem are especially just, as also are his 
incidental reflections on the influence of the stage on the poe- 
tic drama. 

Actors, with all their timidity, and tendency to run in 
well-cut grooves, occasionally startle the world with the 

f “sxoslionce, med trading novel 

ard o! some novelty, or some 
vehicle for excessive personal display, they often make 
costly experiments on the public taste, with the most reckless 
courage. Such an experiment we must consider the produc- 
tion of Lord Byron’s “ Manfred’ 

night, with Mr. Phelps as the chief, and we may say the only 
character. During this actor’s management of ler’s Wells, 
he was known to have favourable stage leanings towards 
Shelley's “ Cenci;” and now, being engaged as a ian at 
Drury-lane, he selects for his re-ap ce on those san 
un ic poem of the same period and school, in which he 
can only act as the centre of a pantomime—the gloomy show- 
man of a panorama. 

Byron himself, in his published letters (and there is not 
much reason to doubt his sincerity), has recorded his opinion 
of the undramatic character of this m, very strongly. 
Writing from Venice, on Feb. 15, 1817, he gives an outline of 
. red,” and says—“ You may perceive that I have no 
great opinion of this piece of fantasy; but I have at least ren- 

t quite impossible for the stage, for which my inter- 
course with ean BS has given me the greatest —— 
Again, on the 3rd of March, in the same year, he writes to Mr. 
Murray—‘I sent you the other day, in two covers, the first 
act of ‘Manfred’—a drama as mad as Nat Lee’s Bedlam 
tragedy, which was in twenty-five acts und some odd scenes; 
mine 4 but in three acts.” It was called a “ poem in dia- 
logue,” and it was avowedly written for the p' of intro- 
ducing some descriptions of Alpine scenery. On the 19th of 
March he writes again in the same strain—‘“ The thing, you 
will see at a glance, could never be attempted or thought of 
for the stage—I much doubt if for publication even. It is too 
much in my old style; but I composed it ry | with a hor- 
ror of the stage, and with. view to render the thoughts of it 
impracticable, knowing the zeal of my friends that I should 
try that for which I have an invincible repugnance, viz., a re- 
presentation.” On the 9th of April he returns to this subject: 
* You may call it a‘ poem,’ for it is no drama—and I do not 
choose to have it called by so re & on ‘poem in dia- 
l , or tomime if you will, anything but a -room 
quem pe There are aw sounbes of Byronic affec affectation 
here, as there were in the indignant letter which he wrote 
when he heard that Mr. Elliston had d 

iy, “ Marino Faliero,” on to the boards, but he b gem 4 
Te feeling that his genius was not dramatic. To use a 
piece of critical slang, his characters were nearly all subjec- 
tive, not objective, drawn “ out of his own head” rather 
from observation of his fellow-creatures. “ Faliero, 
“ Sardanapalus,” “The Two F, ,” and “ Werner,” are all, 
as dramas, more or less stiff and pedantic, deficient in plot or 
character, but overflowing with declamatory speeches. “‘ Wer- 
ner” is the only play that really proved successful on its first 
representation. As, however, they deal with the world (“ Ma- 
rino Faliero” is founded on fact, and “ Werner” is taken body 
and soul from a story by Harriet Lee in the “Canterbury 
Tales”), they have better acting qualities than the visionary 
ys, such as “ Cain,” “ Heaven and Earth,” and “ Manfred.” 
he latter, as one of its admirers (Lord Jeffrey) has said, “ has 
neither plot, character, nor action.” These are serious ble- 
mishes in any composition called a “ dramatic poem ;” and far 
defects in a “ stage play.” There is too much of “ Man- 
fred” in the poem, and too much any 4 about the reason of 
his gloom. We are not tempted to lift the veil for fear of dis- 
cov one of those unpleasant secrets which not even the 
coarse vigour of the Elizabethan dramatists could render en- 
durable. 
his dead better remain half- 


They point 
to incest, if they point to anything. 

It may not be generally known that, in the original version 
of “The Revolt of Islam” — first published under the title of 
“Laon and Cynthia”—the hero and heroine, who are lovers, 
are represented as being brother and sister. Shelley thus 
embodied a false, though poetic view of that revolting crime 
of incest which, in “Manfred,” Lord Byron has made the 
spring of terrible remorse and almost supernatural passion. 
As this writer observes, however, 


The struggles of Manfred’s su 
pole his creation—d 


rhuman will—his constant 
ve neither dignity nor force 


08. 

The tee “Manfred” was produced in 1817—exactly at 

the half-way period of Lord Byron’s brief and brilliant poeti- 

cal life. It was his first attempt in the dramatic form, and 

was otis Be amen -oy bys knowledge of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
t 


poets © spirit of the “ ” of 
Zschylus, and the “Song of Solomon.” In “ Manfred,” 
strap; 


enough, the w li point is found in the 
songs 0 eo ten The irite are ail verribl wooden, and 
theif utterances have very ttle of the true | ring about 
them. There is no lack of blue-fire, but some of the verses 
fing The a above the level of good mod 


but these have to be spoken in 


positions 
ridiculous on the stage. are 


” at Drury-lane, on Saturday | Tree. 


his historical | The 


The half-disclosed relations between “‘ Manfred” and | « 
sister had -disclosed. 


rn peseetene 
The strong point of the drama lies in its Pope A om 
tem ioe 


of | longed once more to attempt his old character w 


j 
: 


created without the use of real 

of Arimanes, painted by Messrs. Danson 

scene—bas a very 

ive ’s front scenes are also 

most artistic paintings—the terrace and exterior of Manfred’s 

castle pe calm, beautiful picture. Th 
from the 


panties tana Neyer taken 
vent-garden play, not from the poeem—the 
destruction of Manfred’s turret studio, 

pine waste with Astarte hi 
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discloses a snowy Al- 


jaw gb igh. 

The music, by Sir Hi op, wants spirit and fancy, 
and is a weak imitation of Mozart and Weber. “In the blue 
depths of the waters,” was very favourably received. The 
other musical addition is a solo and chorus--“ ‘Ihe Captive 
Usurper”—composed by Mr. Randegger. 

Mr. Phelps’s reading of “ Manfred” was careful and apprecia- 
tive, occasional! to the highest level of declamation— 
occasionally of elocution. His voice, at 
times, seemed to suffer from weakness. The self-contempla- 
tive tone was well preserved throughout, and his action was 
as easy as any man’s could be, who has to walk backwards 
and forwards for siasty re hours, like a captain pacing his 
quarter-deck.. When he asks for self-oblivion, and the spirit 
answers that he may die, his rendering of the doubting line, 
“ Will death bestow it on me?” was very fine. His descrip- 
tion of the chamois hunter’s simple life, his address to Astarte, 
and his scene with the Abbot, wereall excellently delivered. 
He m his incantations so as to save them from being 
absurd, which is the most we can expect, and he listened to 
Byronic doggrel like this— 


iff 
if 
43 


i 
; 
i 
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poet’ 
this house, and he seems to have thought that 
much was to bo pines by tradin 5 Lord Byron’s fame. 
Mr. Dickens, and the vast school of literature of which he 
may fairly be considered the father, had not then risen, and 
nothing was before the public to wean them from the worship 
of their old idols. In spite of this, however, it required some 
to appear , and both Mr. Macready and 
Vandenhoff seem to have wanted this courage. Mr. Mac- 
;. then, at a very short notice, 

, and finally, at a shorter notice 
tt py ey 
respectable appearance as Sh: at 
pas ——— on the 6th _ Sian Mr. 4 
style was somewhat exaggerated—belo more properly to 
the melodramatic than the tragic school, end his impersonation 
of Manfred, therefore, though it obtained considerable popu- 
larity, was not a aunts paomnanne. The piece was a com- 


version of pa penne ye two acts, with a termination Bear what thou borest, 
which the spirit of appeared and rescued Manfred The heart and the form ; 
from the fiends. Mr. Bishop, afterwards Sir Henry Bishop, And the aspect thou worest 
composed and cond the choral music, Mr. Warde played eem from the worm (warm), 


the abbot ; Mr. Cooper, the Chamois Hunter; and Miss Ellen | with becoming belief and gravity. His reception, when the 
curtain rose, was one of the most stirring scenes we have ever 
witnessed in a theatre. Before he was cooeey seen standing 
in the dim twilight of the stage, the whole audience—wedged 
as they were from orchestra to gallery—raised one deafening 
shout, which lasted for several minutes, The occupants 
of =the pit and galleries s' led on to their legs and 


, now Mrs. Charles Kean, the Witch of the Alps. The 
piece “ran” for nearly two months, up to Christmas, 1834 ; 
and Mr. Denvil’s portrait in the character was engraved in 
heavy mezzotinto—the fashionable style for theatrical por- 
traits in those days. He took the part with him as his 
“ starring” property, and even appeared in it before 


rough, 
half-maritime audiences at the Pavilion Theatre in White. waved their handkerchiefs. he stamping of feet was 
one. like peals of thunder, and the most stiff and decorous 
hose, who have a belief that the drama and the art of 


visitors of the theatre caught and felt the enthusiasm. Many 
pil, from the great northern suburb, where Mr. Phelps has 
so long been known as an iatelligent manager, and actors were 
doubtless in the house to welcome their favourite; and the 
applause was well earned by one who for many years has 
been « faithful and consistent servant of the public. 
—_—@————_——— a 
THE CANINE INTELLECT. 

The article that follows, borrowed from a London contem- 
porary, professes to review Dogs and their Ways, a new work 
by the Rev. C. Williams. 

This book is a kind of Self-Hel 
Williams has faithfully and su | discharged the func- 
tion ot Dr. Smiles in his parallel work for Man. We notice 
that it has not been thought worth while to reserve the “ right 


stage aes have improved rather than degenerated, 
may be glad to know with what “ effects” “ Man ” was 
really produced at Covent-garden. Of course much of the 
scenery by the Messrs. Grieve was excellent for the period, 
but the machinery and arrangements were hardly up to the 
low level of thirty years ago. Everything—even the com- 
fort of the audience—was sacrificed to obtain s effects 
which were hardly worth obtaining. The house was darkened 
almost as much as it is now —_— the performances of a 
tent ghost drama ; and Mr. Dennil stalked about, uttering his 
soliloquies—his “ soul musings ”—like #lecturer exhibiting dis- 
solving views. The “glaciers of the Upper Alps, borne 
down by a violent thunderstorm,” were too obviously paste- 
board crags, and they were overturned to that stage music 
which has been aptly compared to watchmen’s rattles. Man- 

stood on a ledge of rock about eight or ten feet high, 
which looked like a 


for dogs, in which Mr. 


ulpit-desk in a haberdasher’s shop, and | Of translation,” and if = it could by any contrivance be 
from this molehill ‘elevation, which he gained by a palpable | translated into a form intelligible to the canine mind,—pub- 
staircase, he discoursed about the great gulfs below him. | lished simultaneously in Skye and Newfoundland, with notes 


Here the scene with the Chamois Hunter was reduced to an 
absurdity. Mr. Denvil was handed down the “ inaccessible 
peak” so as not to disarrange his byt fe stockings, 
and the Chamois Hunter slid down the little staircase in a 
sitting posture. The “ white and sulphurous clouds” which 
boiled up from the “ roused ocean of the deep hell,” were 
represented vy a little stream that might have come from a 
laundry. The proportions of the crags and the eenecatve of 
the pictures were constantly bein, ed by the living figures. 
cataract scene was rendered mean and contemptible by 
the presence of solid sturdy spirits, who bore evident traces 
in their peisons of three meals acts and extras; the rain- 
bow, which appeared above the Witch of the Alps was 
coarse, blotchy, and heavy, and the only thing tolerable was 
the pink light thrown on the dress of the young lady. 
The revival of “ Manfred” at Drury-lane—considered only as 
a scenic display—shows an immense advance upon the Covent- 
en spectacle of 1834. It also shows how difficult it is for 
the most intelligent stage m: 
proved mechanical appliances, to touch the poetical drama 
without soiling it. To use the words of Lord Byron in this 
play, “ their embrace is fatal.” The idea! school are taunting 
the realistic school for keeping possession of the stage, forget- 
ting that the stage is necessarily realistic. It never 
mortal to the skies, but it has brought a multitude of angels 
down. It takes a poem, and strives honestly to “ illustrate” it; 
but, in so doing, it only assists the imagination of a few, while 
it falls short of the imagination of the many. It proceeds on 
the assumption that oe is rare, and requires stimu- 
lating ; whereas this q iy of human nature is as common 
as the faculty of seeing. e need only point to the spread of 
su tion as a proof of this. The stage seizes a poem like 
” or “ Faust”—and what does it—what can it do with 
it? 1t surrounds the chief character or abstraction with the gros- 
sest material forms, that are all dependent upon “ cues,” p 
scene-shifters, coloured fires, and creaking machin 


by a Great St. Bernard,—what an era it would make in the 
history of the canine race. All that dogs need, in order to 
gain a definite advantage over man “in the conflict of race” 
a power of profiting by “ cumulative” experience. Give 
them once a history and tradition, and we should find their 
co-operative pores equal, perhaps superior, to man’s, If the 
individual wisdom shown by the different canine heroes in 
this book could be once combined or hanged, there is no 
int of development which the dog would not shortly attain. 
hat dogs have logical, generalizing, imaginative, co-operative, 
to) powers, are capable both of hero-worship and of a 
collected, self-sustained life, we undertake to prove it out of 
the “ authentic narratives” of this work,—and we attach, by 
the wat the more value to that epithet “authentic” that the 
marvellous story, for which no authority is cited, of the Flo- 
rentine dog Borrinowski and his secretary, who go out of 
town every autumn to the baths of Lucca, is taken word for 
word from the columns of this journal. On the whole, it is 
far from difficult to conceive that creatures so individually dis- 
tinguished,—creatures which have in more than one instance 
shown a genius for co-operation, ht yet contrive to record 
and combine their experience on a larger scale, and to hand 
it down from generation to generation. If dogs can conspire 
a|and confer together for any intellectual end,—as we shall 
ve,—there can be no reason, in the nature of things, why, 
m this germ, a canine polity or widely organized society 
should not spring up, for which these half-yearly congresses 
at Islington and Cremorne, where the same leading canine 
minds may generally be observed, would foria an admirable 
starting-point. The beginning of human law and civilization 
is, it is said, in a chain of oral tradition. Why may notachain 
of latrant tradition serve as the first vague seed of the same 
power for the dog? 
The notion may sound , but let our readers con- 
sider only the powers which we can prove the dog to possess, 
It has long been matter of notoriety that the dog can reason 
out a hypothetical disjunctive syllogism, as Dr. Newman long 
ago exp! in “ Loss and Gain.” A dog in tracking his 
master has frequently been known to stop at a point where 
three roads meet to smell at two only, and then by a process 
of logical exclusion to take the third rapidly without smell- 
ing, but with his nose high in the air. Itis obvious, therefore, 
that he (in effect) reasons thus :— 
“ My master has gone by either rou or, 
He has not poh gs bony Aor B. ager 
Therefore he has gone by route ¢.” 
Well, that is no new story, and there are a hundred more 
which, be I io maste ~ 1a 
rs, natu’ 
set up for binself and hunted sheep in Northumberland. He 
gourmand, and only ate a portion of the fat about the 
and then let them go Os me Sraet objected 
him. According up a thorough] 
operations, on a 4 on the Heugh Hill, near 
here he had a simultaneous view of four converg- 
he baffled his pursuers for more than a 
one, or more than one, line of commu- 
open, and evidently attached as much importance to 
the Confederates to the hol of Atlanta, Georgia, 
y lines of railway unite. This dog was a strate- 
mplies not only syllogistic power, but a deal 
more,—a forecasting judgment to select a strong position when 
no enemy threatened, as well as the understanding to perceive 
by one route he might escape by 





rs, assisted by the most im- 


8, 
RD 
turns the student’s chamber into a vulgar conjuror’s booth at 
a fair; it makes the most airy spirits pompous and self-suffi- 
cient—as windy in their utterances as professional “ orators.” 
It gives us a hell which flutters with gold-leaf—a model 
gingerbread of one of Martin’s, or rather, Day and Martin’s— 
pictures. It calls up uneasy souls who are doomed to wear 
masquerade dresses and to dance in eternal ballets; and it 


entirely 
duced, we often have 
drama is produced we nearly always 
The natural scenery in“ Manfred,” at D 
this rule, for it is the most successful. The precipice and 
ciers near the summit of the Jungfrau—painted and arran; 
by Mr. W Telbin, assisted by his son—is a noble and beau 
picture. The appearance of vast height and distance is admi- 
rably conveyed, and the rich tints produced by the ri 

are t out by a clever application of dide-lights. 
oat somes ees Ue se oe stage, from the top of which 
fred threatens to hurl he is saved by the 


‘ before 


w rendered 
is still alive, and who is 
Chatterton, not in a 


Sete 








others. 
But even this was only a soli at eee 6 — 
a kind of canine Crusoe,—and no opportunity of vee 





The waterfall is most elaborately arranged, and 
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the full o1 power of 
we say to the dog of Tilesius who (it 


“ which”) had been worried by meg cig ape = Toy ld 
It was observed that, for some time after, he abstained from 


half of his allotted and formed a store of his poe 
After a lapse of some days he went out, t several e 
neighbours home, and feasted Sane his His mas- 
ter watched in surprise, saw them go out together, and, 
following them, found they proceeded by several streets to the 
skirts of the town, where they singled out a , assailed 
him in common, and severely chastised him. Now, here 

e 0 


he afterwards explains, we believe, 
refuse the term to savings emplo 
essential to protect the p of prod 

by equipping a police force or a defensive 
Tow t that the dog’s food was wages for service,—say as 
a waeb-deg or sheep-dog—and how obvious is it that this dog 
was a capitalist; that saved its w: to assist it in pro- 
tecting its productive industry for the future by the infliction 
of a rigid punishment on canine crime. Perhaps the only 
economical error it committed was in paying the wages before 
the work was done—but the time of paying w after all, 
a matter of custom, and in the case of mili work like this, 
it is always well to serve out the rations before battle, as ca- 
nine, like human soldiers, [porees Be better on a full than 
empty stomach. That dog might have been carried on to the 
theory of Rent and in! (or say, in merical) ex- 
charges. It might at least have been taught, in place of hoar4- 
ing, to establish a bank of deposit, and notes on a reserve 
pr, Pa instead of bullion. Perhaps, however, the retrievers 
could scarcely be trusted to leave their deposits on call. How 
easily a dog can be made to understand the nature of a go- 
vernment liability the story of the Chesterton collector of us- 
sessed taxes will show, who left an “ tax” paper on 
a gentleman ing a small white bull-dog,—in reality a 
demand for that animal’stax. No one was at home, and the 
collector thrust the paper under the door. Looking through 
the window, the collector saw the dog’s eye fixed upon him. 
The dog then deliberately took the 
his feet on the fender, and thrust the collector’s demand into a 
low fire, then holding it till it was entirelyconsumed. The 
dog did not choose his master to be “affected with notice.” 
No doubt he would in like manner have destroyed an overdue 
bill presented for payment. 

Then, there are imaginative dogs, like Sir Walter Scott’s 
dog, Camp, who, chastised once for maltreating a baker, 
never afterwards, to the last moment of his life, heard the least 
allusion to the story in whatever voice or tone it was men- 
tioned without ltoeey | up or retiring into the darkest corner 
of the room in visible distress. Then, if you said, “the baker 
was not hurt after all,” or “he was well paid for his misfor- 
tune,” Camp came forth, capered, barked, and rejoiced. What 





ive industry, whether 
military expenditure. 


can be clearer than that the incident had pained the dog’s| animal. 


imagination? That baker had been his innocent victim. 
Nothing but “ poetical justice” for the baker could relieve his 
conscience, e liked to fancy a recompense to the baker for 
that unfortunate moment when he fell under his own suspi- 
cions. And what, again, could be more i native in con- 
ception than the chastisement inflicted by Mr. J. G. Wood's 
friend, the Newfoundland dog, who after suffering much from 


a small tormentor took the cur in his mouth,swam well out to, 


sea, dropped him there, and swam back. The d 
shrank from the coarse shedding of blood, but received a sub- 
tler and more terrible ge. He dropped the dog in the 
depths of the “ unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” He left the 
poor little cur on the waste of waters, in the full certainty it 


evidently 





could not return, and thus saved himself the vulgar feeling of 


murder, while the picture of the casteaway g On the 
desolate watery levels probably haunted that snimal’s dreams 
for ever. Then there was the satirical dog, that observin; 
how dead a custom church-going was with his master an 
mistress, took them off by voluntary attending every Sunday 
during the church’s re , and pen ag for an hour in 
the desolate family pew. No human being could conceive a 
finer irony. And there is the dramatic dog, of infinite craft 
and resource, which combined the pleasant practice of hunting 
sheep at night with the humble prisoner's attitude in the 
morning,—returning in time to get his head into the collar by 
which he was supposed to be tied up throughout the night, 
and acting the impatient prisoner to the life. 


But nothing is more remarkable in the human character of 


the canine intellect than its great capacity for legal r Y~ 
Mr. Darwin says that even herds of wild dogs, with the 
keenest appetite for sheep, will 
sheep, under the protection of the shepherd's dog, as, in effect, 
a herd of dogs, voluntarily investing the ae with the na- 
ture of their associate and protector. It is not fear of the dog, 
for they are numerous, would cheerfully tear away food 


out of his mouth ; it is not real blindness to the eatability of 


the sheep; but it is a professional etiquette to the dog 
as choosing wee den for his associates, just as it is only de- 
cent to assume that the —-> which you meet a friend in 
the streets is up to his own intellectual level, and to ignore 
any deficiencies that may appear. Canine breeding re- 
quires that the on should be regarded as dogs, and dogs ac- 
cordingly they are, for that is the only recognized — for 
the companions of dogs. So we know a dog who has learned 
to enter heart and soul into the legal figment of “ nola episco- 
ri.” If offered a canine dainty, she will not only not take 
t, but back away from it, round and round the room, with ob- 
viously injured feelings, until the offer is accompanied by the 
words, “ Now, you may,” when she takes it with perfect 
breeding and delicacy. She feels, with the Spanish gentle- 
men who never accept an invitation to dinner till it has been 
three times repeated (knowing that the first two requests are 
mere complimentary acts,) that a shew of reluctance it to 
P the of any offer, and sooner than violate 
80 fine an etiquette, she would go without the offered morsel. 
With powers of a nature thus varied and refined, what does 
the dog want but cumulative experience to give him the 
highest chances in the conflict of race? That he can recog- 
pe age likenesses is well established by Mr. Wi j 
anecdotes, and possibly, therefore, a hieroglyphic written lan- 
guage of a pictorial kind might still be open to him. If he 
the art of recording the canine experience of the 
past, the late Mr. Buckle could, we are sure, have proved 
ee a the 
uman. 
—_——_.—_—_—_ 


A SCOTCH ADVOCATE OF MIRTH. 

The most racy incident of the session is in the speech by 
Lord Neaves, “On Punishment and Reformation.” In the 
course of it he made all hearts light, and all temperaments 
merry, by his apotheosis of laughter, and his defence of amuse- 
































paper in his mouth, placed | ask 















agree to consider a flock of 


ment, in which there were none of the ologies. The passage 
well deserves to be perused. 
“ Useful knowledge,” said Lord Neaves, “is often a very 
food relaxation from physical labour. Entertainin 
ge 

































































Cochin China to assist the Emperor Gia-Long in recovering 
his throne, then in the power of rebels, came from Lorient to 
Paris, notwithstanding her advanced age, to visit the ambas- 
sador Phan-Thang-Gian. This lady is an Annamite, and left’ 
her country in 1826. AJthoughshe has been in France nearly 
forty years, she has not forgotten her native langaage, and 
was — to converse once more with her own country- 
men. ambassador, who is usually ill at ease in the pre- 
sence of European ladies, receiv ame Vannier w e 
f E ladi ived Mad Vannier with th 


know- 
may be still more freely resorted to. But what I want 
now and then is entertainment without any knowledge at all— 
at least, without any scientific knowl , any knowledge but 
that of human nature—entertainment, a by itself, in 
its simplest and broadest form. A sense of the By Beven and 
the faculty of laughter are essential, and, as I think, most use- 


utmost courtesy, and presented to her all the members of the 
ful parts of our nature. Laughter is essentially a social, aj embassy. Though women in Cochin China are not ill-treated, 
sympathetic and a contagious power. Some aio, particu- | they are of little account in civil life, and no mandarin of so 
larly the Orientals, are said never to la 


h, but all European | high a rank as the ambassador would ever have thought ot 
nati have been great laughers, and the ludicrous has| conve with a woman at home otherwise than as with an 
played an important part even in their hag) Be gine By | inferior. Mme. Vannier, as an Annamite, should have stood ° 
means of laughter absolute monarchs have controlled | in an humble attitude during the interview, but here, having 
upon their throne, demagogues have been checked in their | become a Frenchwoman; she naturally took the place of ho- 
career, and even Demos self been made to laugh at|nour. Such are the results of civilisation. The mandarins 
his own follies till he was almost shamed into good sense. | were delighted to converse with her in their own language, 
Quackeries, hypocrisies and affectations of all kinds have been | and were especially charmed with the lady’s daughter, who, 
exposed and Spcenel. and the Reformation was promoted | notwithstanding that she left Cochin China very young, can 
by the united efforts of reason and ridicule. The Scottish na- | nevertheless converse in the language of her mother’s kind- 
tion have never been behind their neighbours in their appre-|red. The whole of the following evening was spent by the 
ciation of this element, or in the power either of making or of | Annamites in expressing their surprise and admiration at thus 
enjoying mirth. Our old songs and ballads, and the best of | seeing ladies of their own race so completely transformed by 
our native writers—Dunbar, Lyndsay, Burns, and Scott—all | contact with French civilisation. —Paris paper. 

prove the irrepressible tendency of our countrymen in this 

direction, and I consider it as an important counterpoise to 
some of those opposite qualities of sternness and severity tor 
which we are equally 





The Gazette des Htrangers says that the Annamite Ambassa- 
dors, struck with admiration of the actresses of the Paris 


ally remarkable. Indeed it is probable that | theatres, have ordered of the costume-makers specimens of 
the grave and mirthful faculties are best semen when | the principal female costumes worn in the fairy pieces at the 
they co-exist in the same character, and were intended by the 


Opera and elsewhere. When asked what they intended to do 
with them, they replied that they meant to adopt them as the 
ordinary attire of their wives and daughters. Should they 
really 7 their design into execution future travellers may 
be reminded of Europe by seeing the Princesses of Peau 
@Ane, Aladin, and the Pilules du Diable appearing in the 
streets of the Empire of Annam. 


Creator to be brought into companionship. Spain, the gravest 
country in Europe, has produced the great masterpiece of 
ludicrous writing—a never-failing treasure of genial and inno- 
cent merriment; and in our own Shakspeare it is difficult to 
say which of the two powers preponderates—the comic or the 
tragic. ...There are men among us on both sides of the Tweed 
who have the highest and justest reputation as orators, 
preachers, and divines, who, if they put forth their mirth- 
making powers, could make their audiences as weak with 
laughter as Samson was when shorn of his locks. I do not 

these men to exhibit much in this way personally, for that 
might give offence to the weaker brethren; but I ask them to 
join in vindicating the useful and nobl of this pro- 
vince of the mind—to concur in bearing testimony that the 
sense of the ludicrous and the sense of the pathetic have their 
sources not far from each other, in the very highest parts of 
our nature, and on this ground to endeavour to procure for 
the poor and wearied, for the thoughtless, and even for the 
erring, an occasional enjoyment of this special kind.” 

All this is admirable ; but see the perversity of human na- 
ture. Lord Neaves asked some of his illustrious hearers to 
exhibit a little humour. Straightway, they were all solemn 
and statistical. The sages, spontaneously, had joked at the 
supposition that diseased meat was a bad thing for the human 

, or that vulgar smells or bad drainage were things to 
turn up the nose at; but now, being prayed to unbend, the 
oo po are went seriously to their business, and Prince Al- 

soon had an ment elsewhere. 

We question, indeed, if the true comic phase of the meeting 
survived an assertion, most gravely made, by M. Garnier- 
Pages. “I feel convinced,” he said,“ that when we reflect 
that in such a great meeting as this, we have one presidin 
over it who has, during four score and five years, practise 
temperance and the other virtues, we must feel that the Spirit 
of God is amongst us”! At such an outburst as this, we ven- 
ture to say that the meeting could have been thrilled by but 
one feeling, and that the venerable subject of this daring flight 
of oratory, if he did not veil his face, must have aunell at 
heart.—Athenaum, Oct 17. 


_eq__— 


GERMAN DECLARATION OF War.—Germany is about to 
declare war with Denmark. Mr. Punch has been favoured 
with an early copy of the Declaration of War. It states the 
whole case with the energy and precision characteristic of the 
German mind, and he has much satisfaction in preserving it 
for posterity :— 

To THE (80-CALLED) DANEs. 

( With reservation of right to an alternative of nomenclature.) 

Subjectively, as well as objectively, the annihilation, or even 
the debilitating distribution of inherent or accumulative rights 
approximates unto an analytical propinquity to an infinitesi- 
mal re-integration of political relations. 

Schleswig and Holstein, Holstein and Schleswig, both with 
co-ordinate compatibilities for an unrestricted development, 
claim territorially as well as swsthetically and invigorative res- 
toration of entities, based on analysis, verified by synthesis, and 
hallowed by sentiment. 

Self-consciousness and conscientiousness are alike violated 
for the few and for the many when a sceptical centralisation 
disturbs either by traditional force or complicated legalities, 
the mesmeric adhesion of individuality to the progress of 
ideal ism. 

[Here follow about seven columns of apne, proving 

in the most resistless manner that one person is 
} =~ than another, the latter is stronger than the 
former. 

Disquisition upon’the inherent right of mankind to associ- 
ated opposition to undesirable agencies may be 





Tue “BuiveE Boar.”—A- rélict of old London is now fast 
disappearing, the Blue Boar Inn, or the George and Blue 
Boar, as it came to be called later,in Holborn. For more 
than two hundred years this was one of the famous coaching 
houses whence stages went to, and where they arrived from 
the North and Midland Counties. It is more famous still as 
being the scene—if Lord Orrery’s chaplain, Morrice, may be 
credited—where Cromwell and Ireton, disguised as troopers, 
cut from the saddle-flap of a messenger a letter which they 
knew to be there, from Charles the First to Henrietta i 
They had previously intercepted a letter from the Queen to 
her husband, in which she reproached him for entering into a 
compact of reconciliation with Cromwell and his party. This 
letter was sent on, and now they intercepted the reply, in 
which Charles spoke of them as rogues whom he weak by- 
and-by, hang instead of reward. According to Morrice, this 
sealed the ~~ fate. Such is the legend connected with the 
Blue Boar, Holborn, which is described, in Queen Anne’s 


as “situate opposite ‘Southampton Square.’ "—London 








Lorp Lynpxurst’s WEAK Pornt.—His friends who were 
peceeat at the —- of his daughter with Mr. Ducane, 

. P., last June, could not help remarking the “ inimitable 
neatness of his dress,” when borne in a kind of litter into St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. A solicitous regard to his outward 
appearance was one of his ruling passions. On his last appear- 
ance in the House of Peers, the venerable Ex-Chancellor was 
so well made up, had a “scratch” so juvenile, a coat so well 
built, pantaloons so faultless, patent leather boots so shining, a 
hat so glossy,a cheek and chin so devoid of hair, a colour so 
fresh, and an eye so quick and vivacious, that at a distance of a 
few feet a stranger might take the nonagenarian lawyer and 
statesman for a septuagenarian dandy.—Ditto. 





Tue Cry ror Sympatuy.—The pet reproach of the North- 
erns is that we show no feeling for them in their “ great death 
struggle.” But are we to blame for this, seeing that we have 
only very lately been informed that the struggle is of so seri- 
ous a nature? Why were we not told before that it was a 
death struggle ? and we might have been affected accordingly. 
But on the contrary, we were told that the rebellion was a 
mere flea-bite, that it would be put down in a few days, that 
it would easily be stamped out by the legions of the North, 
and the traitors brought to condign justice. Not a word was 
said about a death struggle in the early, hopeful, and boastful 
stages of the war. And now, if we were to appear anxious 
about the fortunes of the North and the fate of the Union, our 
solicitude would be resented as much as our indifference, and 
the Federals would ask what right we had to be uneasy 
about them, that they were in no sort of difficulty, and that 
the task upon their hands was a mere trifle, which could have 
but one issue. We should be —— told that if we had 
any pity to spare we had better bestow it on the over-matched 
Southerns, who are just on the point of being crushed out of 
existence, blotted from the face of the earth. 

the Americans settle it one way or the other, and make 
their demands on our feelings accordingly. Let them rule that 
the struggle is a death struggle, or that itis hardly to be called 
a struggle at all, all the elements of strength, bravery, skill, 
numbers, and justice being on one side. For either case we 
may have suitable feeiings, but not for both in capricious turn. 


regarded 98/1 h fighting with a stripling about a fourth 
precluded by precedent, but it may be logical to interpolate a | ‘magine a huge man fighting with a stripling about a 
series of ps | mes which if Pons Prod iy due elaboration | Dis weight and'size, and bellowing to the spectators the re- 


i roach, “ You have no 
will —— for a superstructure of irrefragable and ada- ai e!¥—-Eeaminer, Oct. 
[Here follows a careful and voluminous digest of the his- 
tory of all the wars that have been undertaken since the 

fali of eB 

Schlesw ig-Hoistein, Holstein-Schleswig, naturalised into the 
great European family, claims all the rights of her brethren 
and sisters, and who shall thrust her hungering away from the 
o-_ i spread by nature for the sustenance of her tender 
oO ng 

nally, but not exhaustively, and with reserved right of ex- 

, We appeal to intellectual Europe with two watch- 

words that beam like the stars in the blue empyrean of liberty. 
These are— 

Beer, and Tobacco! 

And we therefore decree Federal Execution, and the Ger- 
man Fleet will immediately be built and ordered to sail into 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Done at Frankt 


sympathy with me in this death-strug- 


Tue Nose no Guipe.—What abomination in the world has 
not found, or will not find, advocates? Professor Bennet has 
come forward, at the Social Science Congress, as the champion 
of bad smells: 

“ He had a strong idea that smell did no harm, and it had not 
been proved that smells arising from drainage had the slightest 
effect on our health; at all events, not to produce ill-health. He 
remembered when the Times and other newspapers were crying 
out about the Thames, and when, in the House of Commons, the 
members sat with cambric handkerchiefs at their noses on account 
of the terrible odour from the river, it was distinctly proved that 
come the whole of that summer there was not the slighest injury 
cal by it, and no case of diarrhea was produced.” 


It follows that our noses are aaa given to us for no 


purpose. Or perhaps it rather is that we make bad use of 
them, and turn them from smells we should cultivate, nutri- 


ort. tious effluvia from sewers, and decaying vegetable and animal 
. Signed) Von Mooney. | substances. Not to like the smell of a carcase may be a mat- 
(CSastersigned) Von SwIres. ter of sheer prejudice, and the preference of a rosea 

—. ion. ik us, in , of some savages who were 

Tue ANNAMITEs IN Parts.—An interesting m took — — me 4 a who would scent a carrion a 
lace the day before at the residence of the Anna- , and Hy 

site Easbasy, Mme. V , the widow of a distinguished “Profesor Benet must regret the old times in Scotland, 

French officer, who, in reign of Louis XVL, went to| when smells were frank free and unquestioned. Edin- 
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burgh had more smelis then than Cologne has now, and no 
Scottish nose took offence. If Professor Bennet be it, who 
knows what harm may not have been done th 


ence. 
Bennet had an ally in Mr. Elliot of Carlisle, who 
“ Maintained that fresh sewage did not injure water, and stated 
that fish had increased in the Eden, notwithstanding the intro- 
— of sewage, which, he held, afforded food for the finny 


. Mr. Elliott has, of course, nv objection to a glass of water 
with a fair admixture of sewage, eee and nutritious to 
fish. And we learn all this when it has been resolved to spend 
millions on what has been called the purification of the 
Thames. If Smellfungus be it, what egregious fools we 
have all been; but so it is, ending as we Sees See oreey 
abomination has its zealous and thorough-going advocate.— 
London Weekly, Oct, 17. 


Lorp Carrmyess A Working Encrncer.—As the Earl of 
Caithness, whose practical knowledge of the steam-ergine is 
so well known, was going by train from Edinburgh to London, 
to accompany her 


had given way, and that the train must be 

repairs were completed. His lord- 
ship immediately jum out of the carriage, in less than 
a minute was hammering away at the disabled engine as if he 
were the working eer of the line. Sooty fingers, greased 
clothes, and awkward positions in reaching the injured mem- 
ber, formed no obstacle to Lord Caithness, who, in less than 
an hour, had put everything to rights, and returned to his car- 
riage to prosecute the journey not quite so lordly-looking in 
his face und fin as when he first started. Of course, the 
engineer was titude, and was proud to know that his 
fellow-workman in this unlooked-for emergency was no less 
than an ear).— Northern Ensign. 





SoLvTiIon of THE Mexican PROBLEM.—It is as 
poten be the future can be held to be, that the 
em at last likely to get itself established. 

he measured and statesmanlike terms in which Maximili- 
an announced to the Mexican deputation at Miramar his con- 
ditional acceptance of the Mexican throne afford the best pos- 
sible evidence that he means, not only to be an emperor, but 
to be an emperor with an empire. It is certainly a novelty in 
human history to hear a prince of the house of apsburg ap- 
pealing to the will of the people as the title by which he 
chooses to hold his throne. But we who have heard an Amer- 
ican Secretary of State boast of wielding an arbi! power 
over his fellow citizens as vast as that of a Richelieu, have no 
right to be startled at novelties in history. If American prin- 
ciples are banished from America, they may as well find a 
home in Austria as anywhere else; and we cannot but admit 
that when Maximilian proposes to govern Mexico with the 
consent of the governed, he proves himself fit to govern, by 
proving that he holds what our fathers ed as the sound- 
est principles of human polity.—W. Y. World. 


Laqguip Si1x.—From Lyons we learn that “a process is 
talked of by which silk can be liquified, and the produce of 
the worms kept in casks for arti re-issue in filaments sus- 
ceptible of a quite novel form of manipulation ; it would ap- 
pear that what is meant bears some affinity to the treatment 
and uses of gutta percha.” Whether this be merely the solu- 
tion of silk by cupride of ammonium, or ammoniuret of copper, 


lain as 
exican 





we do not know; but it appears to bear upon a su tion of 
ours that artificial silk might be made in a fluid form by means 


of some imitative composition, as of indiarubber and gum lac, 
which could readily be drawn into fine threads, as we have seen 
a mixture of gutta percha and pitch drawn out a paint- 
brush into hundreds of beautiful filaments. The might 
perhaps be helped by means of steam.—London paper. 

. 


Warurke Svuppuies ror Crrcassra.—For several months 
intelligence of extensive military movements in Georgia and 
Daghestan, as well as Circassia, has appeared in the pspers, 
threatening a general convulsion of the Eastern and Southern 
dominions of Russia. It now ba > that these have been in 
connexion with the expected arrival of the steamer from Eng- 
land with warlike stores. The Chesapeak, a steamer from the 
Tyne, has been sent out by Mr. Urquhart, in answer to the 
application of the ple both of Circassia and hestan. 
She has effected a disembarkation of a large amount of mili- 
tary stores, including Blakely guns for the defence of the port 

, rifled mountain guns, a new kind of projectile, 
and a large supply of powder. It appears from telegrams 
published in the Vienna pai that these munitions have 
reached their destination. The Russian claim to the Circas- 
sian coast has not been by the British government. 
—Daily News, Oct. 12. 





PapaL Views or CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—Madame 
Schwartz, an Anglo-Swiss, living in Rome, shocked at the 
cruelty to animals habitual among Southern races, translated a 
little tract on the subject into I . She submitted it tothe 
censor, who returned this reply :—* The little work has ~<A 


a Rpeeatan one ought be 

beasts. The mode in which the author proceeds to e his 
snd to thie interpnsted according to bis caprice’”  Cleashy the 
and to to his caprice.” e 
Papacy conceives that it has a a 
inbumanity to animals. For if its revelation agrees with that 
of the Bible, what need to remark that the proof is inacou- 


A Ragrry—CaeapP Rar.ways.—The county of Donegal, sa: 
the Freeman, has gained the distinction of the . 


g< 


g 
f 


uN 
? 


E 


. There are two other lines in 


description in the same 
district. One is a railway of nine miles 


of Der- 


a little over £30,000, and the other is to be an 
seven miles to Buncrana, at a cost of £29,000. 


. Greex Fime anp Bomssxetis.—Why do the Americans 
allow their lunatics to go at large? “Parson Brownlow,” a 
led cl is said to have invented the motto, 


so-call 
“ Greek fire for the masses and hell fire for the leaders,” 8 cleri- 
cal motto, which, if he be not mad, would pole. seem a 
to secure him a association with the leaders of 
foes. Another gentleman, the Hon. H. Winter Davis, of Bal- 
timore, is still madder. He revels in the idea of Ad Du- 
t sending his “ bombshells over the dome of St. Paul's, 
and the ruins of London Bridge tumbling into the stream be- 
low.” Evidently Mr. Davis wishes to play into the hands of 
Lord Macaulay's “ ri,” who from his broken arch will 
paint the picture, while Admiral Dupont realizes it. But ifthe 
shells are to fly over the dome of St. a ath wd elevation of 
the mortars will be somewhat unpractical, like that of Mr. 
Winter Davis’s oratorical artillery.—Spectator, Oct. 17. 


London Bridge being below St. Paul’s, Mr. Winter Davis's 
notions of artillery practice are about equivalent to those of a 
gunner, who, being off the Battery, should bombard Castle 
Garden, pitching shells over Trinity Church. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 773. By B. L. Raphael. 








The following fine game was 


B an ry by Professor Anderssen 
against Messrs. Dufresne and 
te \° 


pré in 








consultation, in Kot- 
White(D. &D.) Black (A.) White (D. &D.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27 KttoKt5 PtoKR4 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 23 BtoQé,ch KtoB 
ye A QtoR5, ch 29 QRte K soer* 
4 Kto P to K Kt4 S0GRtoK6 BtoBs 
FP 4 BtoK Kt2 81 KRtoK moe 
6PtoK Kt3 P tks P 32 QRto K2 KttoK B32 
TKtoKt2 QtoR38 33 RK tks R tks R 
8 P tks P See ms SBMBtoKB4 KtoQ2 
9 PtoQ4 KttoK2 3 BtoK’ Pattee, 
10 KttoK BS PtoKR3 36 B tks Kt tks B 
~£ o¢ be PtoQs shone Kt to K2 
128 PtoK5 QBtoBé 38 RtoK5 KttoK B4 
ot hyy =. ‘ tit Hes KtoK2 
14 P tke P tks P 4 RtoKk5.ch KtoB3 
pt opetemee Castles QR 41 Kt to B7 KttoR3 
16 Kt tks RP,ch K to Kt 42 KttoQ5,ch K to Kt3 
17 KttoQKt5 QBtoK5 483 RtoK6,ch K toB2 
18K BtksP PtoK Kt5 “4 RtoK4 Kt to Kt 5 
Bed | B tks Kt, ch 45 R tke Kt 4+ 
eb Ptks Q 46 K tks P 4} 
21 K tks P Kt tke B 47PtoB4 KtoKs 
22 PtoB3 KRtoB,ch | 48 PtoQ kt4 tog Ly 
@WKtoKt2 QRtoK skahe BtoK8 
2% BtoR3 bk Fe SO KtoKt5 R toQ Kt7, 
3 KtoR3 Rto B4 and wins. 
2% KttksQP KRtwB6 
Reape in Rartways.—Mr. Benjamin Travers, the oculist, 
eee ee 9 nee ae Oe ae ane 
the closely-printed double-columned editions of books which 
used to vex the human eye in his days. Warning was given, 
with usual results, A new danger to vision followed, 


the 
en reading was indul 
tion was soon 


o 


w in by travellers on the railways. 
against it, but it was unheeded. 
he went evil has been great, and medical men in 

England and on the Continent are striving to counteract it. 
ine especially, Dr. Legrand de Saulle states that the difficulty 

omen the eye is put ay Se Fen My Ro pate. en 

uces a slight congestion of the ani a - 
the habit may bring on congestion of the eae 





GS FOR WORKMEN, IN Parts.—A Count de Madre, 





— 


ot 
try to Farland Point, the cost of which it is said be only 
extension of 


ethos principle, religion, or morality, are 

theory. his grand object country—! 

ria was ; his sentiments hea So ly Sole 
reget was 


tly mean ; his passions alwa: the 

bro he ret ot eg 
w was ue, was 

view a Baio in the »he was an Epicurean atthe sup: 

Roeir" hands ot, him coalsing, fn, comparing, belancog, 

and counter-balancing his hs and defects; yet all of them 

us back to the crowning of a ial and 


reflection congen 
spirit, Lord Chesterfield: “Upon the whole of 
character, where good and ill were perpe 


jostling each other, what can we say but alas! poor 


human nature |"—A’ 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
AND MANAGER.......... WM. WHEATLEY. 
Nights of Performance of 
BDWIN FORRSEST, 


TUESD. 





AY, 
THURSDAY, ano 
FRIDAY. 
Nights of Performance of 
MATILDA HBEBRODN, 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
Commences at 73¢ o’clock. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
NIBLO’S*CONOBRT SALOON. 





SATURDAY, NOV. 7, 1863. 


JEANE QUI PLEURE ET JEANE QUI RIT, 
Comedie in Four Acts by M. Dumanoir. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 10, 1868. 

LES 87 SOUS DE M. MONTANDOIN, 
Vaudeville in One Act by M. Labiche. 

JEDINE CHEZ MA MERE, 

Comedie in One Act by L. Thibous, 

LE CORPORAL ET LA PAYSE, 
Folie in One Act by Varin. 
Doors open at 7g. Curtain rises at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Office for at mae and reserved seats at 4 
H. DARDONVILLE, No. 623 Broadway. 





DEVLIN & CO. 


CLOTHING. 
A SUPERB STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
In the department of 
READY-MADE 
OVERCOAT S, 
Or Moscow, Esxrxo anp CurncHiLta BEAVERS, 
WALKING COATS, 
Or Enoiisn, Scotce anp American CoaTiNes, 
With 
VESTS and PANTALOONS to match. 
Superfine Dress Suits of all qualities, 
Fall and Winter Under Wear, 
WITH 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods 
In Great Variety. 
BROADWAY, cor. GRAND ST. 
BROADWAY, cor. WARREN 8T, 








, or 
ENCLISH CARPETINCS, 
From the most Celebrated Manufacturers. 


English Velvet Carpetings. 
Best English Brussels Do. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS in great variety. 
THREE PLY INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 


RUGS, SHADES, 
MATS, OIL CLOTHS, all widths, 
MATTINGS, DRUGGETS, 


TABLE and PIANO COVERS, &c., at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
All goods are guaranteed. . 


Be particular and look for 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 





Neo, 99 Bowery, 
Sign of the Large Golden Eagle. 
IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lo are manufactured y for retail trade from the 
‘purest s' and stamped to suit customers. 

GIMB "S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 

won for themselves quite a reputation. ° 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelo all ready 
marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very Price only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable stylés of Wedding Cards are much 








» Hes, has built twenty-five houses for workmen, and cone after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 
jet them in flats, consisting of sitting-room, room we notice. 
kicaen, a a vane ot three Shillings a week. All | the o— 588 BROADWAY. 
ve use 0! court-yard as ground. @ gran ELIC 
central hall is to be erected for the 3 of the workmen’s D TOUSNESS OF A CARESSING HAND 
wives. The Count pledges himself never to increase the rent REALIZED. 
of a tenant, so that he may decorate dence, never to ‘The Skin Rendered Soft, Ve » Smooth and Beautiful, 
eject one except for non-payment of rent, and never to by the Use of the HAND EMOLLIENT. 
train on furniture. The experiment has now been r| N.P. Wr, Esq., says of these: 
Sue poem Ane che result fe. 9. poe fe Oe and a bell per exnt, “The palm of a.soft hand upon the skin is the ultimatum of 
The Count is about to erect other large buildings on the same ane en oe oe te ag Te CEL 
plan and for the came chject. MACK & CO. show us this mimclo in the shape of a Haxp 
Bouosroxe mx Barey—The moral of his career lies| EMOTES Lb nacelvuanasn, pita Roleeet 
upon the surface for who run to read. Is ke, thes howe such searching delica oa only : Diol y t 
esty is emphatically the policy; that the most sp! Caswell, Mack «> Under 5th Avenue Hotel, 
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ARMY SHIRTS! = ARMY GHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


$23 CANAL STREET, New + Sa 
ner aa Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 


a real "Femily supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 


STILLMAN, ADAMS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
RIOH FANCY GOODS AND JEWELRY, 
59S BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
(OPPOSITE HELMBOLD’S CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 





STAMMERING, 


Cured by Bates’ Patent scientific appliances—the a ne 


means for the rapid and permanent cure of 8 


ing, &c. They received a * gold medal at the last London Exnttt 


= and of which the “ Illustrated London News,” August 2nd, 


says : 
“Mr. Bates, of Philadelphia, shows some small an 


ad a Fngentons 
Instruments for the —o of hod aermont = Sg the effe 
remarka) 


—- yor tr —? —< 
‘or (new ion oO 
om, address H. C. L. Leas, oh 


of7 West 23d Street, New 
Box 5076. 


and Drawings describing the 
ork, 





GROVER & BAKER’S SEWING MACHINES 
Were awarded the high eat premiums 
At the following Stat e Fairs of 1868, 


For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manufacturing 


*Machines, and the best Machine work, 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Double Thread Machine. 
First Premium for Machine \ Work. 


VERMONT STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium tor Machine ine Work. 


IOWA STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Wor! 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. _ 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
TADIANA STATS yar. stich tai 
ret Premium for Machine for a rposes, 
First Premium for Machine Work. ” 


TLLIMOES STATS FAIR aaah 
irst Premium for e for urposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. ¥ 


KENTUCKY 8TATE FAIR. _ 
First Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
First Premium fot Machine Work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 8TATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Manufacturi: 
First Premium for Beautiful Mac 


OHIO STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS :— 


CHITTENDEN CO. (VT.) AGRICUTURAL SOCIKTY. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 
irst Premium for Machine Wor 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (VT.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manu 4» Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Wor 

HAMPDEN CO. fia) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
— for Family Machine. 

loma for Machine Work. 


Machine. 
ne Work. 


FRAN LIN COUNTY (N. Y.) FAIR. 
— Premium for Famil pee 
ret Premium for Man Machine. 
QUEENS COUNTY (N. ¥. } Aiicl JLTURAL SOCIETY. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY (N. Y.) FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Macbine. 
SARATOGA COUNTY (N, —_. 


First Premium for Family 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE YPA) or aiR, 
First Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
First premium for Machine Work. 


The above comprises all the facts at which the Grover & Baker 
Machines were exhibited this year. At nearly all of them the 


leading Sewing Machines were in competition. 
SALESROOM, 495 BROADWAY, New York. 


CONSISTING OF 


Fine Work Boxes, Writing Desks, Glove Boxes, Ladies’ Com- 
panions, Dressing Cases, Portfolios, 


Albums, 
Large variety of Ladies’ 
Shopping Bags, Portmonnaies, 
Card Cases, 
POcCKET BOoR Ss, 
: Largest variety of 
LADI8E 8’ DRESBS OoOoOmMsBS 
in the City, in Ivory, Shell and Gold, 500 Patterns ; 
Dress Fans, 
Great Variety cf Jet Necklaces, 

Ladies Belts, Hair Nets, Fine Toilet and Shaving Soaps. 
Lubin’s, Rumell’s, Piver’s and other Celebrated Perfumeries. 
Large assortment of English Hair and Tooth Brushes. 

Jet Pins and Bracelets. 
Fine Pocket CUTLERY, Scissors and Shears. 
Chessmen, Dominoes, Backgammon Boards, Playing Cards. 
Great variety of TOYS for the Holidays. : 
Opera Glasses, Eye Glasses, 
Jet and Gold Jewelry, &c., &c. 
At the Very Lowe Lowest Prices. 


STILLMAN, “ADAMS & Ga, 


595 BROADWAY, 
Between Prince and Houston Streets, (Show Cases in front.) 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of a 
» possessing many rare and valuable et pee 
been examined by the most p rofound Cain 
INED. 








i to 


ae MRS mess opeat actu: ALES AND-PORTER. 





‘Exportation and Family use. 
soci ce haere free in the City. 
East Invia:Para "ALE ALE, 3,50; 
Depot 60 KAberty Bt., N.Y. Pe os ase 
OLD WINSS AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
SoLB AGENT ry THE UnrrED. STATES FOR 
BASS & O0.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. — 


Old Wines, Brandies, dcc., dc. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 48 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. ' 
Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Vastaty of Sen of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION | sae ~y 
. 687 Broapwar. 


TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 

Tue Hoy. Mr, Justice Harisurtox, M.P., CHatrman, 
OFFER for SALE er to LEASE, with the o tio f purchasing 
the Freehold, ow 

300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough. 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Governmen' 

Colonization Roads, as well as by a splendid water communica- 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America. 

Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 

Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 

Duke Street, Toronto. 




















be SIMPLICITY 6 and PERFE: CTION CO 
Bh following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 


4 Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expenee, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of mate 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 
The pire Se Machine is exempt from 
all these objections. 
aight needle pecpenat cular*action, makes the LO CK 
ITCH, which will neither nr nor RavEL, and is 
alike on Xiry sides ; Performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather finest Nansook Muslin, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 
Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 
EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 
Machine in market. A girl ss years of age can work it steadily, 
without fa! or injury to health. 

Ite strength and WONDERFUL simPLicity of construction render 
it almost ete gine to get at of Toe conte, and is GUARANTEED by 
the compan. fonts en tisfaction. 

We reppestfal y invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superiorarticle, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 
MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
Mencuant TalLors, Dress Makers, 

Corset MaKERS, 
GaITER FITTERS, 
Sart and Bosom Makers, Snoz BInpERs, 
Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 
PRICH OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer.....................0005 $50 
No, 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, <2 ‘Extension Table............ 
No. 3, Manufacturing, for Leather, with Relling Foot 
ORE OU GED. 00 csvicccsccccsecccceseccecccccseccecoses 8 
One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction ! 








GRHAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 WaLxEk 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


Powe Sen! at Marg po Mle gp oma 


poe 


There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 


of the N. ¥. Times sa: 


“ Messrs. Steinway's: indorsement by the i is EMPHATIO, 
POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 


AND STRONGER AND MORE TO 
EvRoPeAN MAKER.’ 


AGents WANTED for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 


Teas invariably CasH on delivery. 
T. J. McARTHUR & 
AS BROADWAY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
THIS VALUABLE AND SaeCLAy MEDICINE As BEEN 
=, APPROVED, AND PRESCRIBED BY Thousands of the 


Physicians thro hout the ¢ country im their dail: 
punadien as the most EFFICIENT and ph ad 


BALINE APERIENT, 
and with the best effect in 
Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Indigestion "Anhat Headache, 








MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3,466, 0. 12, 16, and 24 different 
tunes, 01 


ne, eide, Mandoline 
Expressive Forte Piano, — 








of M xes is the only complete one to be found 
M P. 


Drum, Bell ft ced 
‘oy Musical Boxes— 
a fine and durable article for children. My stock 


™ Gomich Rorpaly ofthe Liver Gosh Sy 


AND ALL ceutdh poe 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IS REQUIRED, 


Asa cokes for ™ eminently gretmabio to the many Mineral 
es 
in 





~ ee cmd iad oh 
an No. 21 Maiden Lane, (ap-stairs,) New York. | gz oe Sh me v 
Musical boxes repaired. odes Habite and those of delicate o 
H. GREEN, of both sexe, wil rating ints eft, wile ofr mo = 
¢ form of a Powder, carefully 
TOYS, DOLLS, AND CAMES, |bou prong Te in any climate, and merely requires wires woike poteed |e 
seenit to joohana a Osignaeat effervescent beverage, 
767 BROADWAY, MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


(Between 8th and 9th Streets,) 
» NEW YORK. 


TARRANT & OO., 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York. 
ta” For Sale by Draggists generally, 





ROF. JOHN W. 8S. 


HOWS, RESPECTFULLY 
informs his Friends and Pu 
LOCUT. 


ny othe he is to resume 
his instruction in RATOR and SHAK- 


SPEAREAN READINGS, at iis Atl nce ayn 5 Cottage Place, 
near Bleecker St. Mr. Hows will continue his usual Winter Even- 
ing ge it in PRIVATE CIRCLES, at the followed reduced 
rates. Single ag $15—a course of Four Readings, $50. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
E E L PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL LAN gy 7 THROUGHOUT 

THE UNITED 
AND TO THE pal yey oe 


Manutfacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








s T 





Henry Owen, Agent. 


Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate ot 


Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


THREE CopPrEs, $10—with -: Albion Engraving to getter up, 
Five Corres, $15, 
Ten Cortes, $30, with an ceamnter to each Subscriber. 


Twenty Copiss, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
and an extra Copy for getter up. ns 








The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout 
the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 
a tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 

ome Journalism with due oy ee to every American incident 
ant to Kiley to Bene oe Sees Inter rests, 


hp Albion En Engravings. 
The outs no ae = are also on hand, at $2 to Sul. 
¢ Non 


CHALON’s ; QUEEN VICTO. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALB 
Auian’s SIR 





ALTER. SCOTT, 
8ruart’s WASHINGTON 
’s BENJAMIN 
’s FIRST TRIAL URY, 
Bookian’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON 
or GENL. HAVELUCE, 
HERragrne’s OF THE CE #00 
THE CASTLE OF from yt fe 
Warnamepnng’a MARY QUEEN OF § 
FROM HA\ 
ety DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
Lanpsger’s DEER PASS. 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 


Witxre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing 


for the ALBION. 
Mail or Express, 
Bate met mg py my ty pr 
=” Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the 
of the Office. 
wa Tas 


by carriers atthe residence of sab, 
peavin the cities of New York ond Brooklyn. , 





16 Buskinan Stevet, N. Y. 








THE ALBION. 





ESTABLISHED pA, D.71802.. 





18g DAAC SMITH 
45 Ro Ne ATS 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R.M. STEAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harboar. 
naan des leaves New York... Wednesday, Oct. 21. 





Lott 
OLYMPUS, Muir....leaves Boston....... esday, os ~ 
J .-leaves _—— York... Wednesday, Nov. 
1A, Moodie. .. .leaves oo Wi , Nov at 


NA, ‘Anderson, . “ieaves New york - Wednesday, "Nov. 18. 
EUROPA Shannon...leaves Boston Wednesday, Nov. 


FROM NEW YORK TO ‘LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage......§65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency, 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
ms oe = — ~ pleat , having the value expressed, are 


For Freight or _ apply to 
E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





MARVIN & CO. 
ALUM PATENT 
Fire, Burglar and Damp Proof 


SAFES, 
No. 265 Broadway. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR HERE AND EUROPE. 
own INDIA AND AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
858 Breadway, 
between 13th and 14th Streets, —— is filled with scarce, use- 
ful, and novel goods from China, J: = India, France, and the 
Anzatoan Inpins, which are not 7 found elsewhere ; whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogue-Cards sent per mail. Visitors are wel- 
come to examine our extensive stock: Without purcbasing. Unique 
Fans from India, France, and the American Indians. 


NEXT OF KIN OFFICE. 
rs OF DOLLARS UNCLAIMED IN THE BANK 


Eo Court of Chancery, &c., for want of heirs. List 
of oon ‘advert for, kept at t! is ofilee Privilege o' 








3 A hlet containing up f 500 advertisements for- 
warded Ue recsigt of two dolla. 
Family Arms Found, 


PAINTED AND ENGRAVED, 
HENRY HAYS, Proprietor, 
649 and- 651 Broadway, N. Y. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
a Eau Angelique Tooth Wash. 


Do.  Biscotine and Racahout Food for infants and Invalids, 
Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 
parations, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Select and French iene , Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory eae Hair, Too on Clothes Brushes of every 
description, and all articles Se sereihaing t the Toilet. 


J. MILHAU & SON. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
183 BROADWAY, NEW ernie 
The ENGLISH Lap ioeyit to 8 
ELIXIR O 








f search, pe Be gee and peed 





+ Steam Weekly to 
TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 
THH LIVERPOOL NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Stesmships as follows: 
CITY OF WASHINGTON.... - Saturday, Dee. 6. 
DE annethttndesenonesanesoped Saturday, Dec. 13. 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 
Rates ot 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 


“a North i River. 





also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 


Passengers torwarded 
Aqswury, &c., at equally low rates. 


Z ures trons, Liverpoo or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 


And those_who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 


here at these rates. 
i ne 
ns, Th a. Tron 
a, Tuey are ult in Waser tght rea 
For frter ntormation app in Liverpaa to Wa Writs Inuan 
Agent, 22 Water Street; in & W-D. Gerwoom 00," 
Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to C. & W. D. Szrmourn 
in London, to Ervzs cry, William 8 in Paris to 
JuLzs Dsco a8 Reo Notre Dame Visteon, Pinas de to 
Bourse; in Philadelphia, to Joux 6. Daxz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at the Company's ices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 





Tas MowrreaL Ocean Stzamsuie Company's Finst Cass, 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 








Neonweery, 14, Capt. A McMaster. , Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, ‘ J. Graham. NorTu AMERICAN , W. a ry 
Bonzmiay, “ Ballantine. | Nova Scotian, “’ R. Borland. 
JURA, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship, 


Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails, 
One of the steamers of the line will sail from Liv: 
bean eee from a every Saturday, der- 
Deland and t d Scotland. ‘Gin aa m penser fosnished with ines cass 
an are with free 
passage tickets to and fro: Powys poh onderry. 
unre = Passage from New York nn Glasgow, or 
meee — 


every 





The original “ CALISAYA BARI K BARK.” incre 
J. ies in tothe’ by the Medical x aes = over a 
third o 

The CHALYBRATE ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, epitephate of 
tonic, containing Ht of the ecabosted 
iron in each wine lass! ae 

Premium ELESS C. 

The Gentine Racahout, Lavilie’s Gout’ Remedy, La 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, 8 _" Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout 
Roche’s an other French” and English tsodiel 








nal pr and toilet articles, wholesale and 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120, 

6 " 
% a 
. 6 
- I 
Q 

i : 
~ Q 





WILCOX & CIBBS SEWINC MACHINE, |,, 
608 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














than with ~~} \poovistona. 7 ecccccsoe 
An pm trae moe cneanpescaibanenie: 
{ncluding Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea’ 
Mew-Vesk every night, at 4 o’clock. — 
Certificates issued for b: out passengers from all the 
nm tee eg ee merge at the following low rates a 
Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; G@ , ditto, 
8, | $82 50; Liverpool, ditto, Re KR. station 


$40; From an BR. station ‘in nana, “From Astra 

Ham! Rotterdam, to Setien’, | or New 

Payable in gold or its equivalent in car Waa cutecuage 
Tickets issued at reduced ASHINGTON LINE OF SAIL- 

tne Packets, leaving Liverpool for piiew York nee York weekly. 


at the Office of the Company, 23 Broadway 
Now York, Ba BEt os SEARLE, Geneeal apne: 3 : 


ae FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


following ships will leave Havre on the and N 
"York on ht ia teh on onth, ™ 








as follows : 
From New York. Brom Havre, 
onemn new). -.-20th February. 
Capt. Fuck ‘Boum October. 
M, LIVINGSTON, : “fom Jae 
ee och Acre ‘i 
W. FROTHINGHAM, . 
Capt. Btetson, oooe4 lst rely. -s-s-- aon Anges ‘ 
MERCURY, 
all first-class vessels, vided with al requlsite artietes articles 
forthe eo contort and convenience of of possengems, end a 
foot & @ price of passage is $100, 
Vianoat wines aaen 


Goods tent to the secrbere wi be forwarded fre trom aay 
charges but those actually in 
Agents, No. 161 Pearl 8, 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North Ameriean Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 





pany’s New Steamer . 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssvunier, 
gegen tenga py 
PURIFIER MowpaY. ........-,---Noy, 9| Mopar. ..........++--Dee, 7. 
IV iss deveribed by WK Frince QR ScHOFULA PU Sero- | Passage money to Naasau........0.ssyeseeeee orecccceccccoes + 05 
fulous and a e-|Paseage money to Havens Sacccccccescccases sevsecccesecccence cc 
Co., ; ia mong ly gk ~ Woe aiil gfe oa. FE oF rcv tay tf ang 
view ater — PON OD van, Bn Bovine 


CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every alternate Wedn , from Liver- 
—_ Ward, ——— y, and from Queenstown every alter- 


a Liverpool or Queenstown. in Gold 
or its equivalent ge trom Currency ; fromNew York, $35, an is Coens 
For Steerage Passage aeadimene < & GUION, 
40 Fuiton 8r., N. Y. 
Wiiuiams & Gui ON issue Tickets from or to Liverpool by the 
favourite Old —— - ano bom, 


Line,” sailing every week ; 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line.—Dnarts o miaeen or 
Liverpool. su 





GALWAY LINE 





THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY i 
ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, 4,000 tuns, 
HIBERNIA, ape horse power, 000 pA anal 
COL horse power, 
ANGLIA, 1,006 horse power, 3,000 tune 
The magnificent steamship 

HIBERNIA, 

Will sailfrom BOSTON for GALWAY ‘ad LIVERPOO 
TUESDAY, Nov. 3, to be followed by the ADRIATIC, from 
York, Nov. 17. 

Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 
First Cabin 





ORR Oe Reet eee eee eee ee eee sees eeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 


Passengers forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
—— trom Liverp ey &c., at ss - weal $25, 
from Liverpool or way to New York and Boston. 
$35, $85 and $105. . 


For passage apply to 
SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 


LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No, 11 South William 8t. 
TAPSCOTT’S 





86 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, Scotland, &o. 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: - 

















X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, 






Composed of the following: 
aMEnOee EAGLE......... W. W. Unqumarr.2000 
KEELER........... Devan 
DANIEL WEBSTER......... 8. L. Spzncen... 
AMAZON... oor rccvcccvedese H, R. Hovar 
SOUTHAMPTON ............ T. Pratt 
VICTORIA 
E. H. TAYLOR. .. 
VILLA FRANCA.... 
MAR 


Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 
The above named Ships are all too well haows fe reese aay 
prey ge | Rye a ye com- 
fort of which has en this Line such world-wide 
Popularity, continue to bs observed by both Captain ana 
ers. 
Persons wishing to send for their friends will please take notice 
a vty bgt ys ht RS 


ent or Captain’s 
but as soon as they are -~'+~ Liv pre- 
sent se the ,Certificate at the office, first apprising of their 
coming. | 
Each ship carries an experienced 


epi of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 


When those sent fi te th 
Son for Sone are Oe: —- 


Persons living out whe Oly, and who with to vt Europe, 


would do well to secure their Passage 
our it or by etter, onl peentarees thus 
avoid being [tae coin New Yor 


REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


LETTERS of CREDIT snd sod DRAFTS, lg in 1 ha 
GREAT BRITAIN and eres or re NTMNENT Eu- 
rope, Sen = . of 


rT.) South Street New York, Agent for 
W..TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 
Regent Hed, Liverneok 











